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End of No-Popery in 
Continental Congress 


F. J. ZWIERLEIN 


as Algernon Sidney’s “Discourses Concerning Govern- 

ment” could not but poison the American Colonial 
mind that used them as textbooks of Vivil Government. 
While they taught the fundamental truths of the natural lib- 
erty of man and the sovereignty of the people in opposition to 
the absolute sovereignty of the king, they also taught the hate- 
ful caricature of Catholicism in the Protestant English tradi- 
tion. This helps to understand the wave of anti-Catholic 
bigotry which swept Protestant British America after the 
passing of the Quebec Act, with its limited concessions to 
Catholicism, signed by King George III, June 22, 1774, on 
the very eve of the American Revolution. A good deal of 
this anti-Catholic stuff, which was printed for propaganda, 
has been put conveniently into the pages of the American 
Catholic Historical Researches by the Editor, Martin I. J. 
Griffin, who also republished it in his three-volume work on 
“Catholics and the American Revolution.” Ill-advised No- 
Popery manifestations left their mark also in the Journals 
of Continental Congress. 


Baar that were so rabidly anti-Papal and anti-Jesuit 


I 
When the delegates of Suffolk County, in which Boston 
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is located, declared September 6, 1774, that they were, “as 
men and Protestant Christians . . . indispensably obliged to 
take all proper measures for our security” because of the 
Quebec Act which they denounced as “dangerous in an ex- 
treme degree to the Protestant religion and to the civil rights 
and liberties of all America,” Continental Congress recom- 
mended September 18, 1774, to these delegates, “their breth- 
ren, a perseverance in the same firm and temperate conduct” 
they had expressed in their resolutions.’ Congress itself re- 
peatedly denounced this same Act of Parliament not only 
from the standpoint of politics, but also from the standpoint 
of religion. In this, Congress followed the report its com- 
mittee made September 22, 1774, which had been appointed 
to state the rights of the Colonies, the instances in which they 
had been violated and infringed, and the means most proper 
to obtain redress. Its members had debated the question 
whether the Quebec Bill should be reported as a grievance. 
Mr. James Duane of New York had been* 

against including it in the report, but Mr. Lee from Virginia on territorial 
considerations, the eastern members under the pretence of religious uses, and 
others, because it would be popular to insert it both in England and America, 
having united, formed a great majority against him, and he acquiesced in its 
being reported unanimously. 


Accordingly the delegates of the twelve Associated Col- 
onies, including George Washington, signed a statement, 
October 20, 1774, against the “ruinous system of colony ad- 
ministration, adopted by the British ministry about the year 
1763, evidently calculated for inslaving these colonies, and 
with them the British Empire.” Amongst the measures 
adopted in the prosecution of this system there was men- 
tioned® 


an act for extending the province of Quebec so as to border on the western 
frontiers of these colonies, establishing an arbitrary government therein, and 


1Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. I, pp. 35, 39. 
2Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. IV, p. 647. 
3Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. I, pp. 76, 81. 
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discouraging the settlement of British subjects in that wide extended country ; 
thus by the influence of civil principles and ancient prejudices, to dispose the 
inhabitants to act with hostility against the free Protestant colonies, whenever 
a wicked ministry shall chuse to direct them. 


To meet this danger Congress had already unanimously 
resolved :* 
That a memorial be prepared to the people of British America, stating to 
them the necessity of a firm, united, and invariable observation of the measures 
recommended by the Congress, as they tender the invaluable rights and 
liberties derived to them from the laws and constitution of their country. 
Also an address to the people of Great Britain. 


Richard Henry Lee, William Livingston, and John Jay 
were appointed to draft these papers, but it was agreed in 
the committee itself that Lee should write the Memorial and 
Jay the Address. 

The Memorial, voted by Congress October 21, 1774, also 
denounced to the inhabitants of the twelve British Colonies 
in the Association the Act passed in Parliament® 


for changing the government of Quebec by which act the Roman Catholic 
Religion, instead of being tolerated, as stipulated by the treaty of peace is 
established . . . that the inhabitants deprived of liberty and artfully provoked 
against those of another religion will be proper instruments for assisting in 
the oppression of such as differ from them in modes of government and faith. 


In view of the approaching elections to Parliament, the 
Memorial expressed “high confidence” in the “piety, gen- 
erosity, and good sense” of the English people who 


cannot, upon a review of past events, be persuaded that they, the defenders 
of true religion and the assertors of the rights of mankind, will take part 
against their affectionate protestant brethren in the colonies in favor of our 
open and their own secret enemies; whose intrigues, for several years past, 
have been wholly exercised in sapping the foundations of civil and religious 


liberty. 
Under these circumstances the Address to the People of 


4Id., Vol. I, p. 62. 
5Id., Vol. I, p. 99 sq. 
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Great Britain became a wonderful opportunity to a fanatic 
anti-Catholic for a fervent appeal to the worst passion of the 
English electorate, religious prejudice. John Jay made the 
most of it. This Address, also voted by Congress October 21, 
1774, denounced the Legislature of Great Britain which had 
established, in Canada’ 


a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets . . . that has deluged 
your island in blood and disbursed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder and 
rebellion throughout every part of the world; [an arbitrary form of govern- 
ment] so extended and modelled . . . as that by being disunited from us, 
detached from our interests, by civil as well as religious prejudices, that by 
their numbers daily swelling with Catholic emigrants from Europe and by 
their devotion to the Administration so friendly to their religion, they might 
become formidable to us, and on occasion be fit instruments, in the hands of 
power, to reduce the ancient free Protestant Colonies to the same state of 
slavery with themselves. 


Inasmuch as Parliament had asserted 


that they have a right to bind us in all cases without exception, whether we 
consent or not; that they may take and use our property when and in what 
manner they please; that we are pensioners on their bounty for all that we 
possess and can hold it no longer than they vouchsafe to permit. 


The Addiess also informed the people of Great Britain that 
the Continental Congress considered such declarations 


as heresies in English politics and which can no more operate to deprive us of 
our property than the interdicts of the Pope can divest Kings of sceptres which 
the laws of the land and the voice of the people have placed in their hands. 


According to the Address, all these things were comprised 
in “a plan for enslaving your fellow subjects in America” 
under the influence “of a Minister of principles and of a 
family unfriendly to the Protestant cause.” The people of 
Great Britain were, therefore, warned to be on their guard 
against the triumph of such a Ministry in the coming elec- 
tions, as “the taxes from America, and, we may add, the men, 
and particularly the Roman Catholics of this vast continent 


8Id., Ibid. 
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will then be in the power of your enemies.’”” While Thomas 
Jefferson was at first misinformed as to the identity of the 
author, whom he thought to be William Livingston instead 
of John Jay, he declared the Address to the People of Great 
Britain “a production certainly of the finest pen in America.” 

After these appeals to the peoples of British America and 
of Great Britain, Congress also had recourse to the King him- 
self “with the utmost humility to implore you, for the honor 
of Almighty God, whose pure religion our enemies are under- 
mining, for your glory” to grant redress of grievances arising 
from various Acts of the last Parliament, amongst which there 
was again singled out the Quebec Act, “establishing an abso- 
lute government and the Roman Catholic religion through- 
out those vast regions that border on the westerly and norther- 
ly boundaries of the free protestant English Settlements.” 
This petition, which was signed October 26, 1774, by all mem- 
bers of Congress, including George Washington, urged 
strongly their reason for expecting satisfaction from the 
King :* 

We were born the heirs of freedom and ever enjoyed our right under the 
auspices of your royal ancestors, whose family was seated on the British 
throne, to rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from the popery and 
despotism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant. 


II 


This petition was as strongly anti-Catholic as the Memorial 
to the People of British America and the Address to the 
People of Great Britain. Nevertheless, the very same day, 
October 26, 1774, Congress approved an Address to the Cana- 
dians whose religion had been so grossly insulted and mis- 
represented in those papers. This Address was signed: Henry 
Middleton, Presdt., by order of the Congress. It tried to 
convince the Canadians that they were offered deceitfully 


7Id., Vol. I, pp. 83-88. 
8Thomas Jefferson Writings, Vol. I, p. 17 sq. 
%Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. I, p. 117 sq.; 120. 
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liberty of conscience in religion and French laws in civil 
cases in place of representative government, trial by jury, lib- 
erty of person through the Habeas Corpus Act, land tenure 
by easy rents and not by rigorous and oppressive services, and 
freedom of the press inasmuch as “the words of the statute 
are that those laws shall be the rule until they shall be varied 
or altered by any ordinance of the governor and council.” 
Congress, therefore, warned the Canadians as follows:” 


Such is the precarious tenure of mere will by which you hold your lives and 
religion. The crown and its ministers are empowered, as far as they could 
be by parliament, to establish even the inquisition among you. 


In fact, Congress denied that the Act of Parliament gave 
Canadians liberty of conscience: “God gave it to you; and 
the temporal powers with which you have been and are con- 
nected, firmly stipulated for your enjoyment of it. If laws, 
divine and human, could secure against the despotic capaci- 
ties of wicked men, it was secured before.” It was then urged 
that it was to the best interests of the French Canadians to 
throw their lot with the rest of North America so as to have 
them as their “unalterable friends” and not their “inveterate 
enemies.” Congress therefore observed: 


We are too well acquainted with the liberality of sentiment distinguishing 
your nation to imagine that difference of religion will prejudice you against 
a hearty amity with us. You know that the transcendent nature of freedom 
elevates those, who unite in the cause, above all such low-minded infirmities. 
The Swiss Cantons furnish a memorable proof of this truth. Their union 
is composed of Catholic and Protestant States, living in the utmost concord 
and peace with one another, and thereby enabled, ever since they vindicated 
their freedom, to defy and defeat every tyrant that has invaded them. 


Congress then brazenly claimed that it had considered the 
violation of Canadian rights by the act for altering the gov- 
ernment of that province as a violation of its own rights. 
Canadians were, therefore, invited to join its “confederation 
which has no other objects than the perfect security of the 





10Kingsford, Hist. of Canada, Vol. V, p. 263 sq.; 266 sq. 
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natural and civil rights of all constituent members according 
to their respective circumstances.” This was claimed despite 
the fact that Congress had precisely listed, in the petition to 
the King, the concession of even limited freedom in religious 
profession and worship to Catholic Canadians as a grievance 
from which they demanded redress from the crown. Here 
was no “Jesuit” mental reservation such as Algernon Sidney 
had maligned, but a straight officious lie such as Martin 
Luther claimed to be lawful for the destruction of Popery. 
Under these circumstances it was not difficult to convict Con- 
gress of perfidy and duplicity by its own documents. The 
stupidity of this double dealing soon became patent, although 
it took time to make some leaders see the light. As early as 
December 12, 1774, the Convention of the Province of Mary- 
land at Annapolis, of which Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
was a member, put down the right rule of conduct in its Ap- 
peal to the People of the Province :” 

As our opposition to the settled plan of the British administration to enslave 
America will be strengthened by a union of all ranks within this province, we 
do most earnestly recommend that all former differences about religion or 
politics, and all private animosities and quarrels of every kind, from hence- 
forth, cease and be forever buried in oblivion, and we entreat, we conjure 
every man, by his duty to his God and his country, and his posterity, cordially 
to unite in defence of our common rights and liberties. 


This should have been the rule not only for Maryland and 
the other provinces in the Association, but also for the rela- 
tions with the neighboring Catholic colony of Canada. 

Canadians had been asked to send delegates to the next 
session of Congress. As they failed to appear there, John 
Jay, Samuel Adams, and Silas Deane were appointed May 
26, 1775, to a committee to prepare another letter to the people 
of Canada. Three days later Congress ordered its President 
to sign this letter “to the oppressed Inhabitants of Canada.” 
They were informed that they had been invited to join the 
Americans “in resolving to be free and in rejecting, with dis- 


Russell, Maryland, the Land of Sanctuary, p. 488. 
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dain, the fetters of slavery, however artfully polished.” The 
letter added :” 

Since the conclusion of the late war we have been happy in considering 
you as fellow subjects, and from the commencement of the present plan for 
subjugating the continent we have viewed you as fellow sufferers with us. 
As we were both entitled by the bounty of an indulgent Creator to freedom, 
and being both devoted by cruel edicts of a despotic administration to common 
ruin, we perceived the fate of protestant and catholic colonies to be strongly 
linked together. 


Here we have more than one brave lie. John Jay, who 
is credited with having drafted the text of this letter, cer- 
tainly only feigned these sentiments; he had not yet changed 
from the hatred of Popery which he had manifested in his 
Address to the People of Great Britain, which expressed his 
real sentiments towards Catholicism. He filled up the mea- 
sure of duplicity when he addressed Canadians further in this 
letter as follows: 

The enjoyment of your religion, in the present system, depends on a legis- 
lature in which you have no control, and your priests are exposed to expulsion, 
banishment, and ruin, whenever their wealth and possessions furnish sufficient 
temptation. They cannot be sure that a virtuous prince will always fill the 
throne, and should a wicked or careless king concur with a wicked ministry 
in extracting the treasure and strength of your country, it is impossible to 
conceive to what variety and to what extremes of wretchedness you may, 
under the present establishment, be reduced. 


III 


Continental Congress was now determined that nothing 
should be done displeasing to the Canadians. Members had 
to be carefully watched so as not to have a relapse into tradi- 
tional No-Popery. An occasion to exercise its vigilance was 
furnished when Lord North’s conciliatory resolution, adopted 
by the House of Commons February 20, 1775, came up for 
discussion. A committee was appointed to prepare a report. 
This was finally done at its request by one of its members, 


12Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. II, pp. 64, 68, 69 sq. 
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Thomas Jefferson. His text declared Lord North’s proposi- 
tion “altogether unsatisfactory” for various reasons, but also 
because it did not propose to repeal the Quebec Act, “extend- 
ing the boundaries, & changing the government & religion of 
Quebec.” Jefferson’s draft was promptly changed in Con- 
gress; all mention of religion was suppressed in the report 
adopted by Congress and signed, July 31, 1775, by President 
John Hancock.” This prudent policy to avoid all offensive 
passages on religion was carefully observed in three other 
documents earlier the same month: in the second Petition to 
the King and in the second Address to the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain, both dated July 8; also in the Address to the 
People of Ireland of July 28. Continental Congress had 
learned its lesson, but at the expense of a woeful mistake.” 

George Washington, who had signed two No-Popery con- 
gressional documents and manifested no opposition to a third 
one of the same character, soon gave proof repeatedly that 
he had also abandoned traditional colonial hostility to Cathol- 
icism. He had meanwhile become the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colonial Army. When Congress sent an army into 
Canada “not to plunder, but to protect you,’ Washington 
detached a part of *:e forces under his command to cooperate 
with this design and wrote the Canadians to inform them of 
this and to recommend to them Colonel Arnold who headed 
these troops of his army, adding:” 

I invite you, therefore, as friends and brethren, to provide him with such 
supplies as your Country affords, and I pledge myself not only for your 
safety and security, but for a ample compensation. Let no man desert his 
habitation. Let no one flee as before an enemy. ‘The cause of America and 
of liberty is the cause of every virtuous American citizen, whatever may be 
his religion or his descent. The United Colonies know no distinction but such 


as slavery, corruption, and arbitrary domination may create. Come then, ye 
generous citizens, and range yourselves under the standard of general liberty, 


'3Td., Vol. II, p. 231. 
14Td., Vol. II, pp. 158-162; 163 sq.; 212-218. 
Kingsford, Hist. of Canada, Vol. V, pp. 491-2. 
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against which all the force and artifice of tyranny will never be able to 


prevail. 


The Protestant soldiers and officers engaged in this Cana- 
dian campaign had also been brought up in Colonial No- 
Popery and so George Washington found it necessary to give 
mest explicit instructions to Colonel Arnold in this matter, 
as “not only the good of their country and their honor, but 
their safety depends upon their treatment” of these Canadians 
who were Catholics. He, therefore, wrote September 14, 


1775: 


And as the contempt of the religion of a country, by ridiculing any of its 
ceremonies or affronting its ministers or votaries, has ever been deeply 
resented, you are to be particularly careful to restrain every officer and soldier 
of such imprudence and folly, and to punish every instance of it. On the 
other hand, as far as lies in your power, you are to protect and support the 
free exercise of the religion of the country and the undisturbed rights of 
conscience in religious matters with your utmost influence and authority. 


The persistence of No-Popery among the soldiers of the 


Continental Army at this time is best illustrated by what hap- 
pened among the troops which remained with George Wash- 
ington himself. The words of his own order on the occasion, 
November 5, 1775, reveal the situation best:” 


As the Commander-in-Chief has been apprised of a design formed for the 
observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning the effigy of the 
Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that there should be officers and 
soldiers in this army so void of common sense as not to see the impropriety 
of such a step at this juncture; at a time when we are soliciting and have 
really obtained the friendship and alliance of the people of Canada whom we 
ought to consider as brethren embarked in the same cause—the defense of the 
liberty of America. At this juncture and under such circumstances, to be 
insulting their religion is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused indeed ; 
instead of offering the most insult, it is our duty to address public thanks to 
these, our brethren, as to them we are indebted for every late happy success 
over the common enemy in Canada. 


16Russell, Maryland, the Land of Sanctuary, p. 599. 
17Shea, John Gilmary, Hist. of Cath. Ch. in U. S., Vol. II, p. 147 sq. 
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While George Washington was too optimistic in his re- 
port of Canadian help to the American cause there was no 
doubt about this determination not to tolerate any further 
manifestation of No-Popery in his army. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would be very interesting to know who was re- 
sponsible for the printing of a handbill at Cambridge which 
on the face of it claimed to be the appeal of “An Old Soldier” 
to the British troops on the eve of their departure from Great 
Britain, copies of which were evidently intended to be dis- 
tributed among the British soldiers at Boston. It was the 
time-worn old No-Popery appeal, addressing the soldiers as 
follows :* 


You are to embark for America to compel your Fellow Subjects there to 
submit to Popery and Slavery. 

It is the Glory of the British Soldier that he is the Defender, not the 
Destroyer, of the Civil and Religious Rights of the People. The English 
Soldiery are immortalized in History for their attachment to the Religion and 
Liberties of their Country. 

When King James, the Second, endeavored to introduce the Roman Cath- 
olic Religion and arbitrary power into Great Britain, he had an army 
encamped on Hounslow Heath to terrify the People. Seven Bishops were 
seized upon and sent to the Tower. But they appealed to the Laws of their 
country and were set at Liberty. When this news reached the Camp, the 
Shouts of Joy were so great that they re-echoed in the Royal Palace. This, 
however, did not quite convince the king of the Aversion of the soldiers to be 
the Instruments of Oppression against their Fellow Subjects. He, therefore, 
made another trial. He ordered the Guards to be drawn up and the Word 
was given that those, who did not chuse to support the King’s measure, 
should ground their arms. When, behold, to his utter confusion and their 
eternal honor, the whole body ground their Arms. 

You, gentlemen, will soon have an opportunity of showing equal Virtue. 
You will be called upon to imbrue your Hands in the Blood of your Fellow 
Subjects in America, because they will not admit to be Slaves and are alarmed 
at the Establishment of Popery and Arbitrary Power in One Half of their 
Country. 


IV 


This No-Popery manifesto was a little out of date on 


18Griffin, Martin I. J., Am. Cath. Researches, Vol. XXIII (1906), pp. 11-13. 
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American soil where Congress instructed, November 8, 1775, 
R. R. Livingston, Robert Treat Paine, and John Langdon “to 
exert . . . utmost endeavors to induce the Canadians to ac- 
cede to a union with these Colonies, and . . . form, from their 
several parishes, a provincial Convention and send Delegates 
to this Congress.” They were therefore “empowered further 
to declare that we hold sacred the rights of conscience and 
shall never molest them in the free enjoyment of their re- 
ligion.” Although these men did not get to Canada, they sent 
General Montgomery a letter in order to inform the Cana- 
dians of the sentiments of Congress.” Its agents abroad were 
furnished a “printed detail of the operations in Canada in 
this campaign” to show “what little success is likely to at- 
tend ministerial exertions for bringing the Catholics of 
Canada and the savages of the wilderness to war on the de- 
fenceless women and children of unoffending America.” The 
letter from Congress declared November 29, 1775:” 

The Canadians are much too liberal to be made instruments in the black 
design of enslaving their brethren and the Indians, with their usual sagacity, 
have, by the firmest treaties accepted and pledged themselves to observe the 
neutrality which Congress declared. 


Although President John Hancock, by order of Congress, 
signed January 24, 1776, another letter to the Inhabitants of 
the Province of Canada, in which all mention of religion was 
avoided,” Continental Congress had to face the fact that the 
American cause was not being espoused as well as had been 
advertised. The Committee of Correspondence was, there- 
fore, ordered “to confer with the gentleman from Canada.” 
His testimony was reported to Congress February 14, 1776, 


as follows:” 


When the Canadians first heard of the Dispute, they were generally on the 
American side; but that by the Influence of the Clergy and the Nobles, who 


19Journals of Continental Congress, Vol. III, pp. 340, 451. 
20Td., Vol. III, p. 391. 

211d., Vol. IV, p. 85 sq. 
22Td., Vol. IV, p. 148 sq. 
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have been continually preaching and persuading them against us, they are 
now brought into a State of Suspense or Uncertainty which side to follow. 
That Papers printed by the Tories at New York have been read to them by 
the Priests, assuring them that our Design was to deprive them of their 
Religion as well as their Possessions. That the Letters we have addressed to 
them have made little Impression, the common People being generally unable 
to read, and the Priests and Gentry who read them to others, explain them in 
such a Manner as best answers their own Purpose of prejudicing the People 
against us. That he, therefore, thinks it would be of great Service if some 
Persons from the Congress were sent to Canada to explain viva voce to the 
People there the Nature of our Dispute with England, which they do not 
well understand, and to Satisfy the Gentry and Clergy that we have no 
Intention against their Interests, but mean to put Canada in full possession 
of Liberty, desiring only their Friendship and Union with us as good neigh- 
bors and Brethren. That the Clergy and Gentry might, he thinks, by this 
means, be brought over, and would be followed by all Canada. And unless 
some such measure is taken, he is of Opinion our affairs there will meet with 
Continual Difficulty and Obstruction. 


While Congress had not found it expedient January 20, 
1776, to send such a committee to Canada, it now reconsid- 
ered the matter, and resolved February 15, 1776, to send three 


of its members, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Mr. S. Chase, and 
Mr. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Congress also requested 
the latter “to prevail on Mr. John Carroll to accompany the 
committee to Canada to assist them in such matters as they 
shall think useful.”* It took until March 20, 1776, before the 
instructions were put into final shape. As far as religion was 
concerned, they directed these gentlemen as follows :* 


You are further to declare that we hold sacred the rights of conscience, and 
may promise to the whole people, solemnly in your name, the free and undis- 
turbed exercise of their religion; and to the clergy, the full, perfect, and 
peaceable possession and enjoyment of all their estate; that the Government 
of everything relating to their religion and clergy shall be left entirely in the 
hands of the good people of that province and such legislature as they shall 
constitute; Provided, however, that all other denominations of Christians be 
equally entitled to hold offices and enjoy civil privileges and the free exercise 


%1q., Vol. IV, pp. 73, 152. 
2Id., Vol. IV, p. 217. 
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of their religion and be totally exempt from the payment of tythes or taxes 
for the support of any religion. 


With the guarantee of the rights of conscience and the free 
exercise of religion to Canadian Catholics there is coupled 
here, in behalf of other Christians, the demand that there be 
no religious test for civil offices and privileges and no obliga- 
tory support of any religion by State tax. Years were to 
elapse before these same things found a place in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and even then there were in- 
dividual States which long imposed a religious test, a sur- 
vival of Colonial No-Popery, and also enforced support of 
a State-established church by a State tax. The Canadian 
Mission proved a failure despite the presence of Father John 
Carroll, one of the most distinguished American members of 
the Jesuit Order, which had been wickedly suppressed 
throughout almost the whole world. The anti-Jesuit teach- 
ing of Algernon Sidney was evidently losing its hold on the 
American mind under stress of war needs. 


V 


In Canada practically the whole body of the clergy, headed 
by Bishop Briand of Quebec, as well as the nobility thought 
their respective interests attacked by the American rebels. 
Although Bishop Briand had only obtained the connivance 
of the British Government, through influential friends, at his 
consecration in France, he obtained practical recognition of 
his position as Bishop of Quebec in Canada even while the 
Colonial authorities in England ordered him to be known 
only as “Superintendent of the Rhomish Church in Canada.”” 
Apparently he did not know that these same authorities had 
instructed the Governor of the Province, General Murray, 
as early as December 7, 1763, “not to admit of any Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction of the See of Rome” and to arrange mat- 


25Somers, The Legal Status of the Bishop of Quebec, Cath. Hist. Rev., Vol. XIX, 
p. 171. 
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ters for the establishment of Churches of England and for 
the erection of Protestant schools so that the “Inhabitants 
may by degrees be induced to embrace the Protestant Re- 
ligion, and their Children be brought up in the principles of 
it.” He was to suffer no Catholic Ecclesiastic “to tamper 
with Protestants in religious matters” and no priest “to preach 
against the Church of England.” When a parish had been 
sufficiently Protestantized, “no individual, professing the re- 
ligion of Church of Rome shall be named incumbent of a 
parish in which the majority of the inhabitants shall demand 
the nomination of a Protestant minister.” High hopes were 
evidently entertained of defections not only in the Catholic 
laity, but also in the Catholic priesthood. For it was also 
ordered “that all ecclesiastics, who judged it timely to enter 
into the holy state of matrimony, shall be exempted from all 
penalties to which the authority of the See of Rome could 
subject them for that deed.”” In 1764 Governor Murray 
even sent an ex-Jesuit, Pierre Antoine Roubaud, to Lord 
Hillsborough with the following letter of introduction to the 
Board of Trade:” 


A Man of extraordinary parts and great learning and so Eloquent as 
Cicero, he is possessed of a thorough knowledge of the Views, Sentiments and 
Facultys of the popish Clergy in this province and perfectly sensible of the 
errors of their Doctrine, he proposed publickly renouncing the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion here, but such renunciation would rather frustrate than promote 
my schemes for the reformation of the inhabitants of this Colony. For that 
reason I send him to London where he may be useful and co-operate with me 
under the immediate direction of his Majesty’s Servants, in the great task I 
undertake of converting a great part of the Canadians, I think I am not too 
sanguine in my hopes, I am at least sure my attempt cannot be attended with 
any bad consequence because nothing but mild and persuasive measures, the 
very reverse of persecution, shall be used. 


Even before his consecration, while Bishop Briand was in 


26Shortt and Doughty, Docs. Relating to the Constitutional History of Canada. 


(Ottawa, 1918), Vol. I, pp. 173-205. 
*7Murray Letter Bk., II, p. 139 sq., cited Cath. Hist. Rev., Vol. XIX, p. 158. 
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London, he had come to know that this ex-Jesuit from Canada 
had presented a Memorial to the Court, asserting: that 


there were already a great number of Canadians Protestant, that four to six 
priests in charge of parishes wanted to get married . . . that the only way to 
attach Canadians to the government / of Great Britain / was to make them 
‘Protestants, not by violence, but gently (doucement) by leaving them in need 


of priests. 


Bishop Briand expected that Louis Cramahé, French Swiss 
Secretary of Murray’s successor, Governor Carleton, would 
destroy these falsehoods.” However, Governor Carleton, to 
whom these instructions were again issued January 3, 1775,” 
did not risk the loss of French Canada by enforcing them, 
and so the No-Popery and Proselytism of his instructions 
remained dead letters. No doubt, the difficulties created for 
Great Britain by the Revolutionary War were an important 
factor in maintaining this prudent policy despite later stupid 
repetitions of these instructions by Colonial authorities in 


England. 


While these things had been kept from the knowledge of 
Bishop Briand, the publication of the Quebec Act made it 
known that “the free Exercise of the Religion of the Church 
of Rome” was “subject to the King’s Supremacy.”” How- 
ever, Bishop Briand had the fears, aroused in his mind by 
this clause, quoted by Governor Carleton, as he revealed in 
writing a friend in France March 10, 1775:" 


The word supremacy was indeed put into the Bill authorizing the 
/ Catholic / Religion, but we do not swear by the Bill. I spoke of it to his 
Excellency, our Governor, who answered me: What have you to do with 
the Bill? The King will not use this power; and he agrees indeed and even 
pretends that the Pope is your superior in Faith. The Bill, however, would 
not have passed without the word. There is no design to trouble your religion, 
and our King will not bother with it as much as the King of France did. 


8Tétu, Les Evéques de Quebec, p. 273. 

28Shortt and Doughty, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 604-614. 
30R. Coupland, The Quebec Act, p. 211. 

31T tu, op. cit., p. 307 sq. 
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As you see, you are not asked in the oath to recognize this supremacy. Let 
it be said, and believe what you will. 


While Bishop Briand was thus reassured, knowing noth- 
ing of the outrageous secret designs of the Colonial authori- 
ties in England, he did know how hostile the rebel colonies 
had been to the Catholic religion before the changed at- 
titude of Continental Congress which he had no reason to 
trust. When he had been invited by Cardinal Castelli, Prefect 
of Propaganda, at the request of American Catholics, to go 
into the English Colonies to the South on a confirmation tour, 
Father Farmer, writing Father Wells from Philadelphia, 
April 22, 1773, sent him a warning deprecating any attempt 
to do this, as the advent of a Catholic Bishop would lead to 
riots and cause the Catholics in these English Colonies, where 
hateful test-oaths disqualified them for naturalization and 
public office, to lose even what little religious privileges they 
enjoyed here and there, and that only in the two provinces 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland.” If the Tories sent any papers 
from New York City to the French Canadians to block the 
American cause there, as was reported to Congress, they cer- 
tainly sent the No-Popery manifestations in the Congressional 
Addresses to the Inhabitants of British America and Great 
Britain to reveal the duplicity of Congress’s first letter to the 
Inhabitants of Canada. 

When American troops invaded Canada, Bishop Briand 
insisted upon the favors that King George III had lately 
conferred upon the Canadians “in rendering us the use of 
our own laws, the free exercise of our religion, and in mak- 
ing us participate in all the privileges and advantages of 
British subjects.” He likewise felt that he had to warn the 
people of Canada against seditious American propaganda so 
as not “to smother in their hearts the sentiments of submis- 
sion to legitimate authorities which education and religion 
engraved there.” Bishop Briand, therefore, exhorted his 
people, “in the name of religion and their own interests,” to 
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unite in defence of their frontiers and possessions.” When 
Governor Carleton issued the call to arms, he was supported 
by the clergy and nobility, but the common people, the habi- 
tans, generally refused to fight. The American troops were 
thus enabled to advance as far as the walls of Quebec, which 
Bishop Briand considered to be then “the last bulwark that 
remained to the Province and Religion of our Fathers.’”™ 
Here Governor Carleton was able to maintain himself till 
the arrival of reinforcements from Great Britain when the 
American invasion collapsed and the Revolutionary War be- 
came confined to the English Colonies to the south. Bishop 
Briand then sent his sister an explanation of these events, 
writing as follows:* 

These poor people had been seduced ; at present they see it indeed. Effort 
was directed above all to prejudice them against their Pastors; they were told 
that they ought not to listen to them; that their Pastors were not to meddle 
with war; it was none of their business. By such talk our instructions became 
useless. Here was the source of misfortune to the habitans. It can be said 
that the preservation of this colony to the King of England was the fruit of 
the clergy’s firmness and fidelity. For, while the people did not oppose the 
Bostonians, neither did they join them. Those who followed the [American] 
army do not number 500. Furthermore, the greater number of these were but 


wretches, beggars, and tramps. 
However, it can be said that the whole colony desired that Quebec be 


taken. Mary has preserved this City which alone remained faithful, inasmuch 
as even the suburbs were our enemies. ‘They were also burned, either by the 
City or by the Bostonians. This has made many unfortunate. They bear 
the punishment of their disobedience. 


After the retreat of the American forces from Canada, 
Bishop Briand also addressed a Pastoral to the habitans to 
show how “a great number” of them had been seduced de- 
ceitfully by the southern colonies who were “enraged by the 
favors which the Government granted the Canadians, which 
their past and present machinations at London had failed to 
block. The rebels, therefore, turned their efforts to the 


38T étu, op. cit., p. 326 sq. 
347d., p. 331. 
35]d., p. 344. 
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habitans themselves, “knowing them to be little instructed and 
without any knowledge of politics and of their own true inter- 
ests, i.e. . . . stupid and ignorant.” They, therefore, prom- 
ised the habitans “favors and advantages that offend religion, 
justice, and reason.” Unfortunately they succeeded in lead- 
ing the habitans “to rebellion, cowardice, and a species of 
apostacy from the religion of your fathers.” Bishop Briand, 
however, was convinced that the greater part of the habitans 
were too much attached to their religion to wish to change it, 
to apostasize, but he thought it only too true that it was to 
such an awful sin that their course led, and so he declared :* 


If God had not shown mercy, a short time after the capture of Quebec you 
would have become apostates, schismatics, and pure heretics, Protestants of 
a Protestantism the furthest removed from the Roman Catholic religion and 
its most cruel enemy. For no other sect has so persecuted Roman Catholics 
as that of the Bostonians; no other sect has so outraged priests, profaned 
churches and the relics of the saints; no other has so attacked the trust of 
Catholics in the protection of the saints and of the Holy Mother of God. 

Would you have held out long against seductions, you who can be said, 
without injustice, to know very little of your religion and to be in crass 
ignorance of nearly all the points of your faith and of al! the proofs that 
render it certain; you, who, like fanatics, miserable fools, and pitiable blind 
men, made it, moreover, a matter of principle not to heed any longer the 
voice of those given you by God to be your leaders, your guides, your light, 
and the defenders of your faith. No.—Wéithout doubt my Brethren, their 
lies, their deceptive calumnies against your religion, their seductive sophisms 
would soon have not only detached you from this faith, but even succeeded in 
making you deplore the lot of your fathers and your former years. Soon you 
would have been heard intoning canticles of thanksgiving for having been 
delivered from the pretended superstition of Popery and for having at last 
discovered the beautiful truth. 


Nevertheless, Bishop Briand admitted that the habitans 
‘no doubt did not perceive nor understand” these dangers to 
which they had exposed their religion when they were mis- 
led by the alluring economic twist given by the Americans 
among the Canadians to their campaign against the Quebec 
Act. Bishop Briand summarized it as follows: 


They . . . represented the Bill as an attempt on your liberty, as tending 
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to put you back into slavery, at the mercy of your seignors and the gentry. 
They promised you exemption from seigniorial rents, and you loved this 
injustice. They promised that you would no longer pay the tithe, and you 
had no horror at this impious and sacrilegious ingratitude towards God with- 
out Whose blessing neither your fields would be fertile nor your labors 
successful. 


Finally, Bishop Briand considered those who were thus 
led astray 
guilty of perjury and implicated in all the arson, deaths, wrongs, and losses 


sustained by neighbors, and in the expenses which their indocility and, in the 
case of a good many, their rebellion caused the Government. 


This created a reparation problem, the consideration of 
which distressed the heart of the Bishop, as there could be 
no remission of sin without restitution. On this account he 
felt obliged to suspend the administration of the Sacraments 
until the affairs were settled and his Majesty had granted 
pardon, remission, and amnesty. Meanwhile, he was sure 
that the habitans would be disillusioned, recognize their 
wrongdoing, and kneel, with a contrite and humiliated heart, 
at the feet of God’s ministers, whom they had even persecu- 
ted, despised, and outraged, 

confessing their irregularities to them and thanking them for their firmness 
in saving them from sacrilegious absolutions and communions which would 


have increased the number of their sins, kept them in their blindness, and 
perhaps led them to a hardening of their hearts and final impenitence. 


VI 


The loss of Canada did not occasion any relapse into No- 
Popery in Continental Congress. Like the preamble Thomas 
Jefferson wrote for the Constitution of Virginia, the first draft 
of the Declaration of Independence, of which the preamble 
became the body, did not even mention the Quebec Act. How- 
ever, the reported draft and the engrossed copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, July 4, 1776, also attacked the King 
of Great Britain because he gave his assent to pretended legis- 
lation: 


For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
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so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies. 


Here any allusion to the religious provisions of the Quebec 
Act was carefully avoided. What Thomas Jefferson wrote of 
himself was also true of Continental Congress. He had moved 
out of the “narrow limits” of” 


an habitual belief that it was our duty to be subordinate to the mother 
country in all matters of government, to direct all our labors in subservience 
to her interests, and even to observe a bigoted intolerance for all religions 
but hers. 


As far as this entailed conversion from No-Popery, it was 
consolidated by the alliance with Catholic France and aid 
from Catholic Spain. After the Spanish agent, Juan de 
Miralles, died in Washington’s Camp at Morristown, April 
28, 1780, the French Minister Luzerne had his Chaplain, 
Abbé Bandol, hold “a divine service for the rest of the soul 
of Don Juan de Mirralles at 9 o’clock in the morning,” May 
8, 1780, in St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, to which Con- 
tinental Congress was also invited.“ When Benedict Arnold 
turned traitor, he published an address to the officers and 
soldiers of the Continental Army, October 20, 1780, in which 
he declared :* 


The eye which guides this pen lately saw your mean and profligate Congress 
at Mass for the soul of a Roman Catholic in Purgatory and participating in 
the rites of a Church whose anti-Christian corruptions your pious ancestors 
would have witnessed with their blood. 


Thus the traitor, Benedict Arnold, again reverted to No- 
Popery from which the course of events had cured Con- 
tinental Congress. The final result for the country has been 
well put by Father Carroll, writing a friend in Rome:® “In 
these United States our religious system has undergone a 
revolution, if possible, more extraordinary than our political 
one.” 





37Thomas Jefferson Writings, Vol. I, p. 7. 

38Griffin, Martin I. J., Am. Cath. Hist. Res., Vol. VI (1889), p. 68. 
39Td., p. 69. 

49Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll, Vol. I, p. 172. 





English Neo-Classicism: 
A Study in Confusion 


Victor M. HAMM, PH.D. 


T has become the merest commonplace of comment to say 
that England “muddles through.” By this nothing else 
can be meant, surely, than that the English mind has a way 

of arriving at practical conclusions from false premises or 
none at all. The muddling of a nation which has built up a 
culture and a politic like those of Great Britain is certainly 
not contemptible and has at least a pragmatic sanction. What- 
ever one may think of practical issues, however, it must as- 
suredly be admitted that in the order of ideas muddling is not 
an admirable habit, and it has not always been realized to 
what extent English ideas have been muddled. 

The usual conception, for instance, of the period that 
stretches from the Restoration through the era of the Georges 
in English thought and culture is that of an Augustan Age, 
a time when classical ideals dominated literature and the arts, 
and the spirit of reason and good sense prevailed in philoso- 
phy. That it was outwardly a polite, urbane, and sensible age 
is no doubt true. That it was fundamentally an unintegrated 
age is, I think, no less true, though this view is not the one 
ordinarily found in textbooks on the subject, whether their 
author be named Saintsbury, Elton, or Gosse. 

Now, philosophy and criticism are departments of thought 
so closely allied that they are often related as genus and 
species. We might, therefore, well expect to find them in 
harmony during a given period, especially when that period 
has, like the English eighteenth century, been characterized as 
a Classical Age. If we discover the contrary to be true, where 
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can a better word be found than “muddling” to describe the 
state of affairs? 


I. 


At the head of the period designated there stands, in English 
philosophy, the figure of Thomas Hobbes. The sage of Mal- 
mesbury has the reputation of having been the first thinker in 
his country to give rationalism vigorous expression, and his 
relation to succeeding English philosophers has therefore been 
likened to that existing between Descartes and that thinker’s 
French successors. Not only, however, has Hobbes been 
looked upon as the father of the Age of Reason; he has also 
been arrogated to the position of father of English neo- 
classical criticism. Spingarn, the eminent historian of seven- 
teenth-century critical essays, for example, commits himself 
to the following uncompromising statement of the thesis: 


The relation of Descartes to French classicism suggests the position of 
Hobbes in England. . . . The seventeenth century first attempted to deal 
accurately with the relation between the creative mind and the work of 
art. Hobbes is here a pioneer; he left an impress on critical terminology, 
and his psychology became the ground-work of Restoration criticism. 


Now, such a statement not only is not true; it could not be 
true. It is not true because we have overwhelming evidence 
that English neo-classical criticism derives fundamentally 
from French. It could not be true because Hobbes’ Rational- 
ism is not, properly speaking, Rationalism at all, at least in 
the sense in which the word is applied to Thomas Aquinas and 
Descartes, but Materialism in metaphysics, Nominalism in 
logic, and Sensism and Associationism in psychology. 

With the first point I am not much concerned here. 
Scholars are demonstrating more and more conclusively as 
time goes on how right Thomas Rymer was when he wrote 
in the Preface to his translation of Rapin’s “Reflections on the 
Poetics of Aristotle”: “For this sort of Learning [criticism] 
our Neighbor Nations have got by far the start of us”; a senti- 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, I, xxviii. 
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ment echoed in the next century by Alexander Pope: “Critick 
Learning flourished first in France.” From Davenant to Dry- 
den, from Dennis to Johnson, English critics relied on the 
theories and precepts of their Gallic contemporaries. The 
whole matter has been neatly summarized by a recent student: 


Ever since the resumption of literary activities with the return of Charles 
II, the eyes of Englishmen turned toward France as the source of critical 
light. . . . from 1660 onwards, English criticism derives practically all its 
theories and laws from France. Almost every French critical work is trans- 
lated into English soon after its appearance and often goes through several 
editions in translated form during the eighteenth century. It is not until 
the second half of that century that systematic doubts begin to be expressed 
regarding the value of the French critics. 


So much for the first point. The second concerns me more 
nearly. Hobbes could not have been the father of English 
neo-classical criticism because of the nature of his philosophy. 

If one thing more than any other defines neo-classical 
criticism philosophically, it is surely the dualistic psychology, 
heritage of ancient thought, the scholastics, and more immedi- 
ately Descartes, underlying it. One finds, accordingly, that in 
this criticism sense and imagination are, whether explicitly 
or implicitly, sharply divided from reason and judgment, and 
that the latter powers are constantly given pride of place. 
Nothing is more common in the criticism of the English neo- 
classical age than passages like the following: 


Fancy leaps and frisks, and away she’s gone; whilst reason rattles the 
chains, and follows after. . . . Those who object against reason are the 
Fanaticks in Poetry, and will never be sav’d by their good works.® 

Imagination in a poet is a faculty so wild and lawless, that like a high- 
ranging spaniel, it must have clogs to it lest it outrun the judgment.’ 

Imagination, a licentious and vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, 
and impatient of restraint, has always endeavored to baffle the logician, to 


24. F. B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England: 1660-1830 


(Paris, 1925), 233. 
3Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age (1678). 


4Dryden’s Epistle Dedicatory to the Rival Ladies (1664). 
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perplex the confines of distinctions, and burst the inclosures of regularity.° 


It is true that Hobbes himself writes in a strain similar to 
this when he tries to be a literary critic. Thus we find him say- 
ing in his Answer to Davenant’s Preface to “Gondibert”: 
“Judgment begets the strength and structure, and Fancy be- 
gets the ornaments of a Poem.” In another essay he remarks 
that “Elevation of Fancy is generally taken for the greatest 
praise of Heroique Poetry, and is so, when governed by Dis- 
cretion.” ‘These, however, are mere drops of French critical 
phraseology in a bucket which contains very little literary 
criticism of any brand whatsoever, and they are of a quality 
altogether different from the rest of the mixture. 

For at the base of Hobbes’ philosophy rests the idea that all 
things have but one universal cause, namely motion. ‘This 
“motion” is more than a mere abstraction; it means move- 
ment of masses and particles, that is, of matter. The applica- 
tion is to mind as well: the “motions of the mind” have 
physical causes just the same as material things. If Hobbes 
is logical, then, he must make of the mental functions mere 
mechanical links in the chain of physical motion. 

He already does this in his earliest work. The “Objectiones 
ad Cartestt Meditationes de Prima Philosophia,” published in 
1641, contains an answer to Descartes’ demand that Hobbes 
concede that there exists a difference between having an idea 
of a particular thing and conceiving it in the mind, that is, 
between percept and concept." The Englishman retorts that 
Descartes iiimself does not make this distinction clear, and that 
perhaps reasoning may be nothing else than “copulatio et con- 
catenatio nominum sive appellationum per verbum hoc ‘est.’ ” 
If so, continues Hobbes, reason would depend on names, names 
on the imagination, and the imagination, like the senses, on 
the motion of corporeal organs. Already in his earliest work, 
then, Hobbes tentatively identifies reason, imagination, and 


5Johnson’s Rambler (Number 125). 
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sense. His Nominalism and Sensism are already articulating 
themselves. 

In “The Question Concerning Liberty, Necessity, and 
Chance” (1646), we get a plain declaration that “delibera- 
tion is nothing but alternate imagination of the good and evil 
consequences of an action.’”” To Bishop Bramhall’s objection 
to this definition, Hobbes now boldly asserts the view that 
“consideration, understanding, and all the passions of the 
mind, are imagination.” ‘Tentative suggestion has already 
become explicit dogma. 

Hobbes repeatedly attempts to make distinctions between 
the powers of the mind, but these all come to nothing. Thus, 
in “Humane Nature” (1650), we find him laying down the 
blunt proposition that “of the powers of the Mind there be two 
sorts: Cognitive and Imaginative, or Conceptive and Mo- 
tive.” Yet in the discussion which follows, this discrimina- 
tion breaks down utterly. Again all things fall together: 

This Imagerie and representations of the qualities of the things without, 
is what we call Conception, Imagination, Ideas, Notice, or Knowledge of 
them; and the Faculty or power by which we are capable of such knowledge, 
is that I here call Cognitive, or Conceptive. 


The same thing happens to the elaborate “distinction” be- 
tween wit and judgment, which completely convinced Spin- 
garn.” The whole spun-out analysis in which it occurs’ finally 
boils down to this conclusion: “Judgment therefore without 
Fancy is Wit, but Fancy without Judgment not.” In this 
statement Hobbes explicity identifies judgment with wit, just 
as he had previously identified wit with fancy, thus nullifying 
his specious distinction, a distinction that constitutes, accord- 
ing to our historian of criticism, one of the main pillars on 
which the house of English Neo-Classicism rested. 

What else can be expected of a thinker who bases his psy- 
chology on pure Materialism, who speaks of understanding 





7Ibid., V (English), 357-8. 

8‘Hobbes clearly distinguished wit from judgment.” (Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, I, xxx.) 

9See Ch. VII of Leviathan. 
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bluntly as “common to Man and Beast,’”’ and who, in a passage 
too long to quote here, explicitly lays the foundations of Asso- 
ciationism by reducing mental discourse to ‘a consequence or 
trayne of imaginations”—images determined in their con- 
figuration by the principles of resemblance and contiguity?" 


II. 


We see standing, then, at the head of the English Classical 
Age, a philosopher whose metaphysics, epistemology, and 
psychology are anything but “the ground-work of Restoration 
criticism.” 

Indeed, Hobbes’ philosophy continued to expand and de- 
velop in the thought of Locke, Berkeley, and the rest, as a 
powerful solvent of orthodox thought, infecting the literary 
criticism of the period too, and rendering it finally bankrupt. 
The current of sensist-monistic metaphysics, in fact, which 
enters English thought with Hobbes, rushes along like a strong 
undercurrent beneath the stream of neo-classical criticism, 
vitiating and dissipating the latter until it disappears in the 
whirlpool engendered by the mixture. That whirlpool is 
Romantic critical theory and metaphysics. 

Locke’s empiricism carries forward while modifying the 
nominalism of the philosopher of Malmesbury. Locke does 
not distinguish the various faculties of the mind, for to him 
that organ is an undetermined, general power of consciousness 
beginning its life like a white sheet uf paper void of all char- 
acters, which experience furnishes and paints, as it were, with 
the materials of knowledge. First come sensations from with- 
out. Then the mind works on these data of sense. This 
activity of the mind, says Locke, is very much like sensation, 
“and might properly enough be called internal sense. But as 
I call the other Sensation, so I call this Reflection.” It is only 
a matter of words! 





10Works, III, 11. 
N]bid., III, 12. 
12Essay on Human Understanding (ed. A. C. Fraser, Oxford, 1894), I, 123. 
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Locke does, indeed, disiinguish two kinds of ideas: ideas 
of sensation and ideas of reflection, the former having as their 
source the extended things about us, the latter being the result 
of the mental operations of which we are conscious.” These 
two kinds of ideas are again divisible into simple and com- 
plex. The Locke of the “ideas of reflection” belongs properly 
to the Age of Reason, and stands with Descartes in the realm 
of philosophers. It is the Locke of the “ideas of sensation” 
who has, on the other hand, much in common with the philoso- 
phers of sensibility. 

It is specifically in his division of simple ideas of sensation, 
as he calls them, into those caused by the “primary qualities” 
of objects, and those caused by their “secondary qualities,” that 
Locke’s relation with the movement towards Romanticism 
appears. By the development of this distinction Locke is lay- 
ing the foundation for Addison’s Spectator papers on the 
“Pleasures of Imagination” and for much of the “esthetic” 
thought of the eighteenth century, out of whch Wordsworth, 
among others, is later to make great poetry. The well-known 


and typically Wordsworthian lines in “Tintern Abbey,” 
indeed— 


all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear—both what they half create, 
And what perceive, 


are in substance little more than a poetic statement of what 
Locke meant when he wrote :“ 


It will be convenient to distinguish our ideas, as they are ideas or per- 
ceptions in our minds; and as they are modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cause such perceptions in us . . . most of those of sensation being in 
the mind no more the likeness of something existing without us than the names 
that stand for them are the likeness of our ideas. 


For, as Locke explains, all the “secondary qualities” of 
objects, that is to say, colors, sounds, tastes, and so on, are 


13[bid., Book Two, Chapters 1 ff. 

14Essay, I, 168. In his book, William Wordsworth, His Doctrine and Art in Their 
Historical Relations (Madison, Wis., 1927), Mr. Arthur Beatty studies the influence 
of eighteenth-century English philosophy on Wordsworth. 
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things which the mind “half creates”; they are, in Locke’s 
words, “in truth nothing in the objects themselves, but powers 
to produce various sensations in us by their primary 
qualities.” 

Locke does not, indeed, attribute the production of these 
secondary qualities to the creative power of the “imagina- 
tion”; partly because he does not distinguish the functions of 
the mind, partly, too, because he has the rationalist’s distrust 
of enthusiasm. Addison, however, in the papers on the 
“Pleasures of Imagination,” does so. By substituting the term 
imagination for the terms sense and idea, the Queen-Anne 
essayist emphasized the subjective nature of perception; he 
made imagination a co-agent in the perceptive process. Fur- 
thermore, in these papers Addison made imagination an end 
in itself: “the pleasures of imagination.” This injection of 
the esthetic attitude into the very process of sense-perception 
was a step of wide-reaching import, which makes of the timid 
essayist the real forerunner of modern esthetic theory.” And 
this idea develops directly out of Locke’s analysis of primary 
and secondary qualities, as Addison himself explicitly states.” 
Nevertheless, Atticus has always seemed to us to be at the very 
center of the English classical period, especially in criticism. 
What was really classical in him he owed to Frenchmen like 
Bouhours and Le Bossu. The esthetic note is Lockian and 
English. 

Is it necessary to do more here than recall that the Con- 
ceptualism of Locke became downright Idealism in the most 
characteristic writings of Berkeley? An Idealism, however, 
let me hasten to add, not based on intellect, but on sense and 
imagination; for, to Berkeley, “to be” is “to be perceived by 
the imagination.” He writes in the Introduction to his Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge (1710) :* 


15Essay, I, 170. 

16Cf, Basil Worsfold, Principles of Literary Criticism (London, 1897), 93-100; 
J. G. Robertson, The Genesis of Romantic Theory (Cambridge, 1923), 240 f. 

Cf. Spectator 413. 

18Works, I, 242. 
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Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting their ideas, 
they best can tell. For myself, I find indeed I have a faculty of imagining, 
or representing to myself, the ideas of those particular things I have per- 
ceived, and of variously compounding and dividing them. . . . I cannot 
by any effort of thought conceive the abstract idea of a triangle . . . and the 
like may be said of all abstract general ideas whatsoever. 


And he says again in the first of the Dialogues Between 
Hylas and Philonous (1713) :” 


Since I cannot frame abstract ideas at all, it is plain I cannot frame them 
by the help of pure intellect, whatsoever faculty you understand by these 
words. Thus much seems manifest, that sensible things are only to be per- 
ceived by sense, or represented by the imagination. 


The denial, by Berkeley, of abstract ideas, the reduction of 
the content of knowledge to particular and composite images 
—these doctrines leave only the imagination as the central 
percipient faculty, as Hume later saw clearly with his hard, 
illusionless eyes.” Here is one more step in the direction of 
Romanticism,” particularly the transcendental Romanticism 
of Coleridge’s famous pronouncement, that “the primary 
imagination is the repetition in the finite mind of the eternal 
act of Creation in the infinite J 4m.’”” See how swiftly the 
stream of English philosophy is setting in the direction of 
Romanticism. 

At the same time that Hobbes’ Monism is undergoing an 
idealistic development at the hands of Berkeley, his Sensism 
is finding an ethical development in Shaftesbury’s doctrine of 
the moral sense. This doctrine not only identified goodness 
with beauty, but put both on a basis of instinct. If man, said 
Shaftesbury,” acts as part of Nature, acts, that is, in accord- 
ance with the moral sense naturally in him, he will be virtu- 
ous “in a manner necessarily, and without reflection.” When 


19Tbid., 404. 

20Cf. W. C. Gore, The Imagination in Spinoza and Hume (Chicago, 1902), 77. 

21The influence of Berkeley on English Romanticism has just been made the 
subject of a study by Hans Oertel, Geo. Berkeley und die Englische Literatur (Halle, 
1934). 

22Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), I, 202. 

23Cf. J. M. Robertson’s edition of the Characteristics (N. Y., 1900). 
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Sidgwick writes” that the appearance of the “Characteristics” 
“marks a turning-point in the history of English ethical 
thought,” it is to this phase of Shaftesbury’s philosophy that 
he is referring. The third Earl’s optimism reaches through 
the century, affecting Hutcheson, Burke, Hume, and their 
followers as far down as Spenser and Mill; his influence has 
even been noted on Keats and Browning. The document 
which did more, however, than anything else to disseminate 
the Pelagianism of Shaftesbury throughout all Europe, was 
the extremely popular “Essay on Man” of Pope.” The 
naturalistic ethics of Anthony Ashley Cooper, moreover, and 
the enthusiasm for Nature which grew out of it, affect much 
of the poetry of the eighteenth century.” 

Meanwhile the Associationism of Hobbes was starting on 
its way toward a powerful development in the writings of 
Hume and Hartley, particularly the latter. David Hartley 
made of Locke’s theory of the production of complex from 
simple ideas the point of departure for his system. Locke had 
given no clear and complete explanation of the way in which 
this development takes place. He had said that “complex 
ideas” arise through “the operation of reflection.” To Hart- 
ley, who had been trained as a physician to consider human 
behavior physiologically, this seemed like explaining the 
unknown by the unknown. He accordingly substituted for 
Locke’s “reflection” the theory of mechanical association of 
ideas. 

Ever since the time of Aristotle, of course, psychology had 
known the laws of association of ideas. At the same time, 
neither the Stagyrite nor his followers had attempted to de- 
scribe thinking as nothing more than association of ideas or 
images. The nous potetizos of Aristotle, and the inéellectus 
agens of scholastic psychology are faculties essentially distinct 
from sense and imagination; they can transcend particulars 


24Outlines of the History of Ethics (third edition), p. 190. 

25Cf. Joseph Texte, J. J. Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmopolitanisme litteraire 
(Paris, 1895), pp. 137, 140. 

26Cf. C. A. Moore, “The Return to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century,” Studies in Philology, XIV, pp. 243-289. 
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and attain the knowledge of universals, a feat not achievable 
by mere association of images. In the seventeenth century, as 
I have briefly indicated above, Hobbes developed a virtual 
Associationism. ‘The next century saw Hartley and Hume 
elaborate the theory. It was Hartley, however, who did most 
for the organization of a strictly materialistic, logically de- 
veloped Associationism, and his work was carried on in the 
nineteenth century by Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. 
Indeed, we are still living in the atmosphere of Association- 
ism.” One of the most widely heralded and brilliantly written 
books in the field of contemporary criticism, Professor Lowes’ 
“Road to Xanadu,” reposes on associationistic principles. 
According to the Hartleian psychology, as that is expounded 
in the philosopher’s chief work, “Observations on Man” 
(1749), sensible objects set up vibrations in the external senses, 
and these vibrations, by a purely neurological process, in turn 
generate ideas in the brain. All processes of thought and 
affective consciousness are the results of the association, ac- 
cording to definite laws, of these primary ideas of sensation. 
It is characteristic of the sentimental trend of the thought 
of the age that Hartley is interested not so much in the process 
of cognition as he is in the phenomena of affection and voli- 
tion. His book is concerned with pleasures and pains, passions 
and emotions. These he explains entirely on the basis of asso- 
ciationistic principles. “Our passions: and affections,” he 
writes, “can be no more than aggregates of simple ideas united 
by association.”” All our affections, from those of mere sensa- 
tion to those of the “moral sense,” are, for Hartley, explain- 
able in terms of ~ chanical linking together of sense-impres- 
sions or nervov vibrations. As he puts it, the “moral sense” 
which leads us t “the love and approbation of virtue and to 
the fear, hatred, and abhorrence of vice,” is nothing but “the 
sum total of all the other pleasures and pains, and the ultimate 


result from them. 


9929 


27Cf. M. Heider, Studien ueber David Hartley (Gladbach, 1913), especially Ch. 


IV. 
28Observations on Man, His Frame, His Duty and His Expectations (6th edition, 


London, 1834), p. 231. 
29Ibid., 312. 
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That Associationism acted as a powerful solvent of the bases 
of Neo-classicism is apparent from a consideration of a work 
like Edmund Burke’s youthful “Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful” 
(1756), one of the earliest and most significant documents in 
the revolution against classical criticism. The power of this 
yeast in the ferment of German esthetic thought at the end of 
the century was tremendous.” Now, this essay of Burke’s is 
based entirely on the premises of associationistic psychology. 
In it the author reduces beauty to images and ideas associated 
with the “social” or sexual instinct, sublimity to those asso- 
ciated with the instinct of self-preservation. Beauty and sub- 
limity are thus merely pleasure and pain objectified. 

In the catalogue of eighteenth-century esthetic writers who 
continue the development of a critical theory based on the 
premises and methods of Associationism, the most important 
names are those of three Scotsmen: Alexander Gerard, Henry 
Home (Lord Kames), and William Duff—names now little 
remembered. “Every work of art,” according to Kames,” 
“that is conformable to the natural course of our ideas [i.e. the 
course of ideas as determined by the laws of association], is 
so far agreeable; and every work of art that reverses that 
course, is so far disagreeable.” I cite this as a typical state- 
ment of the point of view of this group. Let me add only the 
thesis of Gerard, that genius is a power arising from the imagi- 
nation in virtue of the latter’s associating function. Gerard 
feels that in framing this principle he has put his finger on 
the secret of the mystery of artistic creation. In the associating 
power of the imagination, he says: “We shall, on a careful 
examination, discover the origin of genius. . . . A vigorous 
construction of the associating principles is sufficient to ac- 
count for it, however great it be.”” James Beattie will make 


30For Burke’s influence on Lessing, cf. W. G. Howard, “Burke Among the Fore- 
runners of Lessing,” P. M. L. A., XXII, 608-32. For his influence on Kant, cf. 
J. C. Meredith’s edition of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment (Oxford, 1911), In- 
troduction and notes. 

31Elements of Criticism (Edinburgh, 1765), I, p. 15. 

32Essay on Genius (1774), p. 185. 
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poetry of this idea in “The Minstrel,” and Wordsworth will 
make much greater poetry of it in “The Prelude.” Thomas 
Warton is already applying this new view to the work of 
practical literary criticism. 


IIT. 


While speculative criticism was beginning to follow the 
lead of English philosophy, the conventional and accepted 
literary criticism of the period was still, at least in its chief 
spokesmen, judicial and neo-classical. Addison’s formal 
Papers on wit, on tragedy, and on Milton’s epic were models 
for lesser critics throughout the entire century. Pope’s “Essay 
on Criticism,” a pastiche of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, long 
had the authority of a literary decalogue. More basic for 
the theory of criticism were the many French dissertations of 
the seventeenth century, nearly all of which appeared in 
English translation soon after their composition. Thus, 
Boileau’s “Art of Poetry,” D’Aubignac’s “Art of the Stage,” 
Le Bossu’s “Treatise on Epic Poetry,” and Rapin’s “Reflec- 
tions on the Poetics of Aristotle,’—the heavy artillery of 
French classical criticism—had all found English translators 
before the year 1700. New editions and translations of these 
works continued to appear in the eighteenth century. 

The most eminent of all English neo-classical critics, Dr. 
Johnson, flourished toward the end of the century. No need 
here to demonstrate his orthodoxy. The man who refuted 
Berkeley’s Idealism with a vigorous kick against a huge stone, 
who thought that Hume was attempting to milk the bull, and 
who was all for sending Rousseau to the plantations, could 
hardly be imagined sharing the dawning enthusiasm for the 
spontaneous expression of imagination, or for the exaltation 
of untutored genius. “All power of fancy over reason is a 
degree of insanity.” That is orthodox enough, in all con- 
science! He would not be cajoled into numbering the streaks 
of the tulip, or mistaking association of ideas for thought. The 
spirit of Aristotle and Horace, Boileau and Le Bossu was still 


33Rasselas, Ch. XLIV. 
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vitally alive in Johnson, and he paid high tribute to the princi- 
ples and judgments of these critics.“ But he was the last of 
the great humanists, and his voice, vigorous though it was, 
sounded already like a voice from the past. The very founda- 
tions of metaphysics and psychology had been revolutionized 
without his realizing it. Romanticism had nothing to do now 
but appear in propria persona. 

Is my conclusion, then, that Hobbes was responsible for all 
this? Certainly not. I have merely wished to point out that 
Hobbes stands at the headwaters of the drift into Sensism, 
Associationism, and Naturalism which abutted finally—to 
state the case in terms of its inevitable historical symbol—in 
Hume, who might really be called “Hobbes inverted.” For, 
as Sorley says :” 


Hobbes interprets the inner world by means of the external or material 
world, whose impact gives rise to the motions which we call perception and 
volition. Hume, on the other hand, will assume nothing about external 
reality, but interprets it by means of the impressions or ideas of which we 


are all immediately conscious. 


Hobbes began the muddying of the waters of English 
philosophy. Whatever is rational and classical in the thought 
of the English seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is due to 
Descartes and the residue of Scholasticism. Whatever is ra- 
tional and classical in its literary criticism is due mainly to the 
example and teaching of the great French critics of the Age 
of Louis XIV and after. On the other hand, whatever is 
sensist and naturalistic in its philosophy is due mainly to 
the doctrine and methods of the progeny of Hobbes. And 
this philosophy almost insensibly grafted itself on the criticism 
of the age, to burgeon forth even in the unfavorable climate of 
the Augustan Age, into the first shoots of esthetic and 
Romantic criticism. These are distinctions of some value, I 
think,—though I have illustrated them only sketchily—in the 
study of the English mind of the so-called “Age of Reason.” 


34Cf, P. H. Houston, Doctor Johnson, A Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1923), especially Ch. II. 
%5History of English Philosophy, 169. 











Christologists Three 


JOHN E. WiIsE, S.J., M.A. 


olic Christologists today paint a humanly attractive 
Christ; against the rationalistic tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century they persist in a devout approach to the study 
of this adorable Person; in the full swing of the “New 
Apologetic,” theirs is a broad concept on salvation outside the 
visible Catholic Church. We would examine these traits 
which are common to Adam, Goodier and Grandmaison, and 
then give additional information on each author individually. 
They paint a lovable Christ. He is man; He has God in 
His eyes when He threatens His enemies; and dread when 
He contemplates His passion; but He also smiles: “So Jesus, 
too, took His share unaffectedly and without embarrassment 
in the little joys that day brought after day”’—asserts Karl 
Adam in “Christ Our Brother,” and he is sustained by the 
late Léonce de Grandmaison, most noted of the moderns:’ 


A GAINST a certain element in patristic tradition, Cath- 


Nathanael (pleased and surprised by Jesus’ commendation of him) saith to 
him: Whence knowest thou me? Jesus answered, and said to him: Before 
that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. 
(Nathanael cried out in wonder, but the Master checked him with a smile, 
saying) ... greater things than these shalt thou see. 


This opinion of the German and French authors is equally 
that of Archbishop Goodier in England :* 


We are told by some authors, the writer of the Imitation of Christ is one, 
that there is no record in Scripture that Jesus ever laughed. Strictly speaking 
this may be so; nevertheless there are scenes in His life which can scarcely be 
imagined without a radiant smile, even unto laughter, dominating the whole 
picture. Such a scene would be that when, at the beginning, He met the shy 





1Christ Our Brother, p. 11. 
2Jesus Christ, Vol. III, p. 34. 
8Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Vol. II, p. 345. 
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and simple Philip in the village by the Jordan and called him to come after 
Him. Such a scene would that have been next day when He puzzled 
Nathanael by calling him “a true Israelite in whom there was no guile.” At 
the marriage feast at Cana He must have smiled encouragement to those who 
obeyed Him. By the lake-side at Bethsaida when He called Simon and 
Andrew, and James and John, it must have been the same. Levi the publican 
of Capharnaum, the Widow of Naim, Mary of Magdala, the demoniac in the 
land of the Gerasenes,—all knew the brightness of His smiling face. The 
twelve knew it as a thing all their own that day when He invited them to 
come with Him and take a holiday. Then there was the meeting of the 
Canaanaean woman. There was the day when He blessed Simon Peter. 
There was that other day when the man born blind confessed Him to be God 
in the streets of Jerusalem. There was the gathering of the infants about 
Him but a few days ago across the Jordon. Indeed, throughout His life, from 
first to last, had there not been brightness and encouragement, even to laughter, 
in His countenance one might well ponder how He made so many happy in 
His presence. 


To my knowledge Kempis makes no explicit statement that 
Christ never smiled; the nearest to it is found in the chapter 
on “The King’s Highway of the Holy Cross” where it is said 
that our Lord “was not one hour of His life without suffering 
—the whole life of Christ was a cross and a martyrdom.” 

Although they truly present to us an amiable Son of Man, 
yet our three Christologists are no less careful to insure rev- 
erence of approach to this “firstborn of every creature,” and 
the only begotten of the Creator. If we forget His majesty 
because of unaffected company, yet this must not result in ir- 
reverence. In the very first chapters of his “Son of God,” 
Professor Adam delineates at length the necessary approach 
to the supernatural: “Wherever the bare possibility of the 
divine looms up, however remote, the only sensible attitude 
towards it for the human being, the creature, the sinner, is 
one of humble and reverent inquiry.“ Religion is a unique 


phenomenon, transcending the world of men, and of its nature 
exacts more than the mere homage of giving every man his 
due. Archbishop Goodier, in his turn, shows Jesus reluctant 
to intrude Himself on any man’s thought; He must be invited 





‘Pp, 26. 
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with at least the courtesy of a good will before He bestows 
His companionship. Let the pilgrim “kneel down and 
quench his thirst” at the fountain of the Saviour, counsels 
Father de Grandmaison at the close of his magnificent ex- 
position of Christ’s message and person. That this was the 
attitude personal to Grandmaison we learn from his biography 
by Lebreton which quotes spiritual notes of respectful famili- 
arity in prayer and of reverent confidence and filial abandon- 
ment to God. 

Another characteristic common to Adam, Goodier and 
Grandmaison is the liberality of their doctrine on salvation 
outside the Catholic Church. Our Lord said: “He that is not 
with me, is against me”;’ but He recognizes as with Him 
those who use His Name in good faith: “John answered him, 
saying: Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, 
who followeth not us, and we forbade him. But Jesus said: 
Do not forbid him—for he that is not against you, is for you.” 

These are members of the Church by desire. Their souls 
are cleansed by the love of God, the theologian’s “perfect con- 
trition,” which contains implicitly the desire to do God’s Will, 
to belong to His Church should He reveal it as differing from 
that of the non-Catholic. Even St. Augustine, who after 
Cyprian had little hope for those outside visible union with 
the Catholic Church, explained that only voluntary and 
culpable unbelief was punishable, not the error of those “who 
seek the truth with care, ready to correct their views accord- 
ing to what they discover.”’ Pope Pius IX reaffirms the 
doctrine of the ages that those who labor under invincible 
ignorance and who follow the dictates of their conscience 
are not guilty of sin and can attain eternal life.” He solemnly 
warns us, however, of vain optimism for the salvation of those 
outside the Church.’ 


5Matth. XII, 30: Luke XI, 23. 

6Mark IX, 37-39. 

711 Epist. XLITII, i, I. 

8Cf. Encyclical to Italian Bishops, August 10, 1863, Denzinger, 1677. 
9Cf. Allocution, December 9, 1854, Denzinger, 1646-1647. 
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What portion of mankind will be saved? Without at- 
tempting here an answer to that question we may nevertheless 
observe the liberal tendency of the writers whom we are study- 
ing. Archbishop Goodier says that we know but little of the 
workings of the Holy Ghost outside the Catholic Church,” 
and numbers among his acquaintances Hindus, Moslems and 
Jews in evident good faith. Karl Adam has a noble passage 
in “The Spirit of Catholicism’ on saintly Protestants, and 
Léonce de Grandmaison in “Personal Religion”” tells of a 
Japanese woman praying with her babe in Buddha, and how 
her heart may be dear to the true God :* 


Those only who are completely ignorant of the economy of grace will be 
astonished at such traits. Outside the true religion [patriarchal or Israelite 
or Christian-Catholic] there have always existed, as there exist today, men 
seeking in the darkness what we possess in the relative light of faith; men 
adoring the “unknown god,” who to us has been made known. 


In the pulsing of today’s Catholic life, respectful famili- 
arity with Jesus Christ and a hopeful charity for the non- 


Catholic, for whom He also died, is felt. That this was not 
always so commonly the sentiment, the “tone” of the faithful, 
has already been noted in the strict views of representative 
churchmen concerning the axiom, “Extra Ecclestam nulla 
salus.” As to Christ’s appearance, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian and probably Origen are authorities for a physi- 
cally ugly and severe Christ,“ and their views temper the 
opinion of some theologians even to the present day.” 

But of such importance is the work of recent Catholic 


Cf. Prince of Peace, p. 114. 

Up, 167. 

12p, 21. 

13Personal Religion, p. 22. 

14¢The Human Appearance of Christ,” Bernard Leeming, S.J., Catholic Mind, Nov. 
8, 1931, reprinted from Clergy Review, September, 1931. “The Aspect of Our Lord’s 
Mortal Body,” Rev. Cornelius Roberts, D.D., Australasian Catholic Record, July, 1935. 

1S Jésus, a-t-il ri?” Frangois Jansen, S.J., Nouvelle Revue Théologique, May, 1928. 
This able article allows the smile (meidiama) of Jesus’ countenance, but cites a con- 
stant tradition (Basil, Chrysostom, Bernard) that Jesus never laughed (kagkhasmés, 
a loud laugh). 
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Christologists that one must do more than remark their at- 
tractive presentation of the person of our Lord, the reverent 
treatment cf their subject, and their belief in the efficacy of 
His grace outside the visible Church. Each has done a work 
of peculiar value; each in his own field makes explorations 
unattempted by the others; each has his special treatment for 
this or that purpose, for this or that effect on varied audiences. 


I 


First, is Archbishop Goodier. His dramatic narratives, his 
lifelike reproductions of scenes and actors, are based on an 
accurate knowledge of human ways and hearts, and a thorough 
penetration of the words of Sacred Scripture. “The Public 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ” is professedly “an interpreta- 
tion,””* a supplying of lacunae, and above all a fathoming 
of interior thoughts and motives. This being understood, few 
can find fault, for his extensions of the known are exceedingly 
natural and harmonious :” 


They let Him go forward; then they crossed the river, and walked down 
the narrow path behind Him; unknown to themselves the first followers of 
Christ. They followed Him in silence till the very distance betrayed them ;— 
clearly He was justified in speaking to them. He slackened His pace; He let 
them come nearer; as a stranger speaks to a stranger in a lonely place, the 
loneliness making them companions, He turned about and accosted them. 
“And Jesus turning and seeing them following Him, saith to them, what 
seek you?” 


From this very selection we may conclude not only to the 
drama in Archbishop Goodier’s portrayal of our Lord, but 





16Cf. subtitle to Public Life. 

17Public Life I, 36. Consult also Introduction on “The Use of the Imagination.” 
“In some cases he [the author] has been guided by experiences during ten years in 
the East. For instance, the account of the Marriage Feast at Cana is founded on 
similar Eastern celebrations which he has attended, descriptions of moving crowds 
and pilgrimages are taken from like groups through which he has passed, or which 
have passed his door, many details of daily life are those which may be seen by any- 
one who lives for any length of time in the East today.” 

Ludolph of Saxony, St. Thomas Aquinas, Maldonatus and the Scripture com- 
mentators, of course, prefix the text and then explain it. Others such as Fillion, 
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also to his peculiar and unique use of Scripture in verse form 
as subtitles to pictures, which are at times magnificent. In 
his unction-rich exposition of the lakeside parables one won- 
ders how he can spend so much time on the story of the sower 
to the exclusion of the other parables, when suddenly with a 
perfect bevy of quotations (seven paragraphs) the narrator 
concludes a chapter in which the mind of the reader has been 
bountifully prepared by suggestion, description, word-paint- 
ing and composition of place to absorb thirstily every syllable 
of the sacred text which follows. 

The parable of the sower is too admirably presented to 
neglect. The Archbishop describes the whole scene before 
he allows us to hear the Divine oracle. The hillside country 
round about Capharnaum; footpaths through the corn for 
men, donkeys and camels; brambles; and further down on 
the slope rich land; all prepare us for the “wayside”; “rocky 
ground”; “thorns”; and “good ground” of the Scripture 
verses. 

But to confine oneself to externals is not to do justice to 
Archbishop Goodier. His purpose is to present to us “Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, and today; and the same forever.”” This 
Jesus lives before us. “Limited though He may be because 
of His Humanity; still we cannot fix the limits; if we try to 
lay hands on Him, if we say He is this, therefore He is not 
that, He slips through our fingers and escapes us.” We can- 
not give a perfect picture of Jesus Christ. Alban Goodier, 
therefore, lets Jesus describe Himself: 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: 


For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are the meek . . . 


From His own words and actions Archbishop Goodier 
thinks that Jesus is best known, and to frame the words and 


Fouard and Adam incorporate the text into the paragraph, or give footnotes. Grand- 
maison adopts a more scientific parallelism than Goodier in his verse forms. 
18Hebrews XIII, 8. 
18Model of Manhood, p. 9. 
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actions of the Gospel in the sandy but at times luxurious 
expanse of Palestine, and to clothe the dead letter with living 
observation is this author’s work. He is a keen observer, and 
he adds to his insight into human nature sure scholarship. 

In a letter requested by and sent to the present writer Arch- 
bishop Goodier tells something of himself and later permitted 
quotation : 

Whatever of mine has appeared in books has been written for the most 
part quite spontaneously, without at first any idea that it should be printed at 
all. I used to write pages and pages for myself, to see whether I could express 
what I learnt on paper, and whether I could apply it to modern conditions. 
When I went to India, between times of hard work there came also periods 
when I had almost nothing to do; and I used these periods chiefly in writing 
for myself, all the more as often enough I had no books at all. In this way, 
besides the little books, the Life of Our Lord almost unconsciously grew. I 
must have written hundreds of little essays on the subject before, on visiting 
Palestine, suddenly this whole thing seemed to fit together and come to life. 


Assistant to the late Cardinal Bourne” for a few years after 
the period as Archbishop of Bombay, Dr. Goodier has now 
returned to private life where he devotes more of his time to 
writing. “The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“The Inner Life of the Catholic,” “The Bible for Everyday,” 
and “The Word Incarnate,” a Gospel harmony, are recent 
productions aside from the articles in the Month and other 
periodicals. Of previous works “A More Perfect Way” and 
“The Crown of Sorrow” are representative. 


II 


One would expect from a student of Augustine, “Doctor 
Gratiae,” familiarity with the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and the Mystical Body of Christ. And this is true of Karl 
Adam. After an initial dipping into Tertullian’s “Concept 
of the Church” (1907), Dr. Adam launched out into deeper 
waters: “The Eucharistic Teaching of St. Augustine” (1908), 
“Remission of Sins in St. Augustine” (1917) and “Private 


20See article by Archbishop Goodier, Month, February, 1935. 
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Penance in St. Augustine” (1921). Impressed with two 
master ideas of St. Augustine the author was next moved to 
write his well received “Spirit of Catholicism,” which shows 
the working of grace in the Mystical Body of the Church; and 
then followed his books on the two aspects of the Incarnation, 
“Christ Our Brother” and “The Son of God.” Dr. Adam 
almost states his own progression in a Tiibingen centenary 
address :™ 


. .. It is quite certain that the real union of the members of Christ with their 
Head, our Incarnate Saviour, not only stands at the center of Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Redemption, but is in the very heart of his theology. Grace 
and predestination occupied a large place in the interests of himself and his 
disciples ; but they did not occupy the first place. The first place was taken by 
the fundamental conception of Christianity as a vital union of all the redeemed 
with the new man who is Christ. 


Here we have the doctrines of the Incarnation and Mystical 
Body placed at the heart of Augustine’s theology, and we may 
say the same of Dr. Adam. First he treats the portions of 


those truths which he believes are underemphasized, the union 
of all the redeemed in Christ, and the humanity of Christ. 
“The Spirit of Catholicism,” even in outline, presents as 
chapter headings “Christ in the Church,” “The Church the 
Body of Christ” and ‘Through the Church to Christ.” This 
evidently leads to the delicate question already alluded to, 
“The Church Necessary for Salvation,” and it is here in this 
chapter, after the usual distinction between “formal” and 
“material” heretic, that we have a tracing and understanding 
of St. Cyprian’s formula which was adopted by the Fourth 
Lateran Council “Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.” The Church’s 
grave anathemas are found in spirit to be directed not against 
individuals, but against doctrines, not against heretics, but 
against heresies. It is the individual who must condemn him- 
self by denying the light; the Church “loves men, and slays 
error,” again a doctrine rooted in St. Augustine.” 


21§¢, Augustine: the Odyssey of His Soul, p. 48. 
22Diligite homines, interficite errores,”’ Contra Litteras Petiliani, Lib. I, 29. 
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Now the beautiful presentation of the humanity of Jesus in 
“Christ Our Brother” may appear startling because we find 
Him “tempted in all things like as we are, without sin.”” If 
we are taken aback by His likeness to us, then Dr. Adam’s 
contention that we forget our Lord’s humanity is sustained. 
“Jesus did not flee from life, nor yet was He subject to life; 
Jesus mastered life." He wept, He prayed, He had friends 
and enemies, He had joys:” 

Away then with Nietzche’s supposition, that Jesus never laughed. How is 
it possible that He should not Himself have known a deep and pure joy, who 
was preaching the glad gospel of the Father, and who in all joy and in all 
sorrow recognized God’s infinite power and goodness? Jesus loved men and 
loved their life in the will of His Father. He was drawn to men not merely 
by His tears, but by His laughter also. 


Assured that he had given us wherewith to understand the 
Christ living in us, the Head whereof we are the members, 
assured that we were taught Him who was man as well as 
God, Dr. Adam gives us in His fulness the Christ of Catholi- 
cism in “The Son of God.” The deep reverence of the writer 
is continually in sight. ‘An investigator and critic who does 
not pray, who does not cry from the depths of his heart, ‘Lord, 
teach me how to pray! Lord, help my unbelief!’ should keep 
his hands off the Gospels.”” This is the “Way of Faith,” a 
critical examination into the motives of credibility, and then 
the petition for grace, again with St. Augustine “through the 
man Christ one is led to the God Christ.’” 

This is Karl Adam’s Christ, the Christ of Augustine, the 
Christ of Catholicism, the Incarnate Word, the Redeemer so 
living within us that ‘He cannot adequately be conceived 
without the Church.”* From the living Church we know 


*3Hebrews IV, 15. 

*4Christ Our Brother, p. 16. 

25Christ Our Brother, p. 12. 

26Son of God, p. 27. Dr. Adam has an earlier work, Faith and the Science of 
Faith within Catholicism. 

27Son of God, p. 45. 

28“Zapelena,” De Ecclesia Christi, Gregorian University, 1932, p. 358. 
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Christ, and by the grace of Christ we know the living Church. 
He is the “I” of the Church, and we are “other Christs.” 
Christianity is Christocentric. 

With a power of synthesis like Belloc’s, Dr. Adam draws 
doctrines from St. Augustine, his master, and just as boldly, 
but humbly, interprets the very mind of Mother Church. 
This power of synthesis has more room for play in the critical 
essays “Christ and the Western Mind” and “St. Augustine.” 
In the first we find Greek thought, Latin law, and Barbarian 
vitality correctly posited as component elements, with the 
Church, of Western civilization (which Newman calls the 
only true one). In the second we find the synthesis of theology 
already mentioned, Augustine’s transition from cold Neo- 
Platonic intellectualism® to “love and do what you will.’” 
All Christendom is “one Christ, loving Himself.”” This gift 
of creative synthesis, a sense of men and movements similar 
to Christopher Dawson’s, gives life to Dr. Adam’s works. 
How shrewdly he shows one effect of the Arian heresy will 
exemplify what I mean. The primitive formula, “Glory be 
to the Father through the Son in the Holy Ghost,” became 
under St. Basil and St. Athanasius, “Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” Because of Arianism 
we laid too much stress on Christ’s Divinity and too little 
stress on Christ’s humanity.” 

Aside from reference to his birth in Bavaria, February 22, 
1876, and to his Tiibingen professorship, one cannot be too 
sure of the whereabouts of Dr. Adam. He has thrice been 
driven from professorial chairs, once for a very outspoken 
speech on the Jewish contribution to Christianity; and such 
“Pro-Semitism” explains, under the present German regime, 
later wanderings. Ordained priest in 1900, he did not intend 
higher studies until these were recommended by his Professor 
of Dogma. He was curate for a year before proceeding to 


2°Cf. Adam’s essay, Love and Belief. 

30Dilige, et quod vis fac,’ In Epist. Joannis, VII, 8. 

31“Ey erit unus Christus amans seipsum,” In Epist. Joannis, X, 3. 
82Christ Our Brother, p. 47. 
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his doctor’s degree, and for some years after taught catechism 
to school children and was chaplain of the Royal Bavarian 
Cadet Corps. His writings are, therefore, practical. History 
of Dogma is his specialty, but he also taught, at intervals, 
moral and dogmatic theology. For Catholics, despite minor 
errors in the original “Spirit of Catholicism,”* Dr. Adam is 
not only theologically safe, but is called the greatest of living 
German-speaking theologians, a staunch propagator of the 
“Corpus Christi Mysticum” doctrine, and standard-bearer of 
that Apologetic, which, in his own words, wishes “to render 
the spirit of Catholicism intelligible to the contemporary 
mind.” The contemporary mind is Catholic as well as 


Protestant. 


II] 


“Instaurare omnia in Christo” (‘“Reestablish all things in 
Christ”), the motto of Pius X, might well have been adopted 


by Pére de Grandmaison. One despairs, however, of finding 
the key to his life in a brief formula, for the secret of his life 
was Christ, and Christ “surpasseth all knowiedge.” Indeed, 
Father de Grandmaison repeated often to himself, to his 
students and to his associates the purpose of his labors :” 


That Christ might dwell by faith in your hearts; that being rooted and 
founded in charity, you may be able to comprehend, with all the saints, what is 
the breadth, and length, and height, and depth: to know also the charity of 
Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that you may be filled unto all the 


fulness of God. 
In a memorable letter sent him by Father Longhaye, who 


33These are said to be partly caused by ambiguities in the Italian translation. 

34Sheed and Ward, This Publishing Business, to which the writer is indebted for 
its lively critiques. Die Schildgenossen (Augsburg, Sept.-Oct. and Nov.-Dec., 1928) 
is recommended by Dr. Adam as the best résume of his life and writings. The Nov.- 
Dec. number also contains an article by Adam on “The Living Church the Source of 
Belief in Christ.” The Catholic World, September, 1933, sketches Dr. Adam “In the 
Vanguard of Catholic Thought” by A. N. Raybould. The August, 1935, Stimmen 
der Zeit lists “Christ and the Spirit of Our Times,’ Karl Adam’s latest book. 


35Ephesians III, 17-19. 
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taught him in his early years as a Jesuit, young Léonce is told 
to love Jesus Christ, to live each day to the last impassioned 
sigh of his life for that adorable Person. “Study, meditate, 
search out, reveal without ceasing for yourself and for others 
His unsoundable riches; observe Him stubbornly, until you 
know Him by heart; better yet, until you assimilate and absorb 
yourself in Him.”” This advice, as the writer well knew, was 
merely to confirm an habitual attitude already possessed. The 
student’s sermons of these years were typically on the Person 
of Christ in art, and on the inner life of our Lord. A precious, 
oft-quoted note of his noviceship shows us the seed from 
which a great tree grew: 


Plan de grand euvre: 
Jésus préparé 
Jésus sur terre 
Jésus continué dans l’Eglise. 
Benedic, Domine Jesu. 


Later he was to say of St. John that his “very personality 
had first been matured, and style formed, by constant contem- 
plation of the teaching, the attitude and example of Jesus.... 
For St. John, Christ is the Light, the Truth, and the Life.” 
Father de Grandmaison was describing in a lesser degree his 
own life’s work. He was to be a man “filled and possessed of 
Jesus Christ, a man who in season and out of season—if that 
were possible!—speaks always of Jesus Christ, and speaks so 
in the abundance of his heart.’”* 

And so when we have Father de Grandmaison explaining 
to us the charity of Christ,” he gives ideals by which he him- 
self strove to live. His charity to the sick, to students, to ad- 
versaries, as subject and Superior, was one of his outstanding 
traits. When he was in England for his courses in Philosophy 


36Jules Lebreton, S.J., Le Pére Léonce de Grandmaison, 2nd French edition, p. 42. 
37Jesus Christ, Vol. II, p. 175. 

%8Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 42, Father Longhaye’s letter. 

39Jesus Christ, Vol. II, p. 86. 
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and Theology, having little opportunity, as an exile, for 
apostolic endeavor, he expended his efforts in an increase of 
fraternal charity; in turn he acknowledged as a great consola- 
tion “to have so many excellent brothers in religion: some of 
whom are of truly angelic innocence, zealous in God’s service, 
prepared for all things for the love of our Lord. For myself, 
nothing touches me more; but I shall be on my guard not to 
tell them.” As director of Etudes he received a multitude 
of visitors, especially during the World War, and accom- 
plished offices of charity in great variety, even to the finding 
for a British Tommy a French lass “of whom there could be 
nothing to complain!” The charity, too, of his good example 
was unceasing :* 


His morning meditation always lasted more than an hour, and his thanks- 
giving generally exceeded the time established by custom.—He always recited 
his breviary on his knees, as much as possible before the Blessed Sacrament.— 
He prolonged his nightly examination of conscience and spiritual reading. 


Sometimes visitors would remain with him until 11 o’clock, but he would not 
retire before giving to God the time due Him. He confessed frequently, two 
or three times a week, and used to say to his confessor, “Excuse me for dis- 
turbing you so often; but I am such a sinner.” 


Join this fidelity in prayer to labor and penance, interior 
and exterior, and we have the more or less visible signs of a 
saintly life; but the most difficult element in the imitation of 
Christ is complete abandonment to the Will of God. That this 
was our Lord’s meat and drink is an axiom of Scripture, “I do 
always the things that please Him.”” We find this unreserved 
sacrifice at the very heart of Father de Grandmaison’s 
religious life. In the thirty-day retreat before his last vows 
as a Jesuit, the young priest crystallized a rule of life to which 
he ever afterwards adhered. “I shall strive then, and this is 
my resolution of the Long Retreat, to establish more closely 
than in the past this unity with the Father, Son and Holy 


40Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 111. 
41[bid., p. 397. 
42John VIII, 29. 
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Spirit—this reverent confidence and filial abandonment in all 
things to God.”“ I have said that it is difficult to find the 
key to Father de Grandmaison’s spirituality, and this is the 
reason. His life was eminently human in its variety and one 
could not search out its deepest secret, however much it might 
be suspected. It was “to lead human life entirely in the light 
of faith” ;“ it was “to live in this world without being of it, to 
succeed and not give way to self-complacency, to love and be 
loved without natural and human attachment; to be learned, 
a writer, a teacher, a father and friend of souls, a spiritual 
guide and light, and not to attribute all this to oneself, hardly 
a share of it, not to be guilty of rapine in the holocaust””—the 
holocaust namely of one’s own will. 

Therefore, Father de Grandmaison’s life was more than the 
love of Christ, should these words be permitted us; it began 
with the love of Jesus Christ and ended with the love of the 
Blessed Trinity.“ ‘The Incarnation of His only Son makes 
credible the love of God, and possible the welcome of the 


Father. The Mystery of Jesus introduces us into the Mystery 
of God.” 

We have mentioned that the charity of Father de Grand- 
maison extended itself to his opponents; courtesy charac- 
terized his controversy and he assumed that his adversary was 
seeking the truth, and had not willed error; at the most he 
admitted the blinding of inherent prejudice. He was at pains 


9948 


“to approve all learning wherever he was able,” and drew 
from premises admitted by opponents conclusions which were 
theologically valid. “Indeed, we would consider this thorough- 
ness of observation of contemporary Christ-literature, with 
his judicious estimate upon it, to be the chief value of Pére de 


Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 131. 

44Cf, Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 196. 

“Tbid., p. 122. 

46Personal Religion, Grandmaison, p. 39. 

47Personal Religion, Grandmaison, p. 122. 

48Goodier, “A Catholic Studies Christ,” Month, November, 1928, written the year 
following Grandmaison’s death. 
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Grandmaison’s contribution, at all events on its apologetic 


9949 


side. 
The heresy of Modernism, which was born and died during 
his life,” had invaded the study of Scripture, the philosophy 
of religion, and the study of comparative religion. It was in 
these fields precisely that Father de Grandmaison was pre- 
pared for battle. The eight-year period as Professor of 
Apologetics made him sure in Sacred Scripture, especially 
the New Testament, even outside the Gospels (he had long 
intended the publication of a commentary on the “Acts of the 
Apostles”). Thus he could warn without presumption those 
who tampered with the Gospels and who dissected them at 
random; prophecies and miracles” are interwoven into a deli- 
cate tapestry, one thread of which it is desecration to remove. 
“(No man has a right to dismember the Gospel.”” “Woe to 
the man who should erase the least letter or the smallest stroke 
from a page written by the finger of God the Father, to the 
presumptuous fool who would take his choice from that 
divine repository which he should guard in its entirety.”” The 
only traces of impatience noticeable are with those opponents 
who accept and reject portions of the Gospel at will. For the 
Gospels are the most historical of books, they are a geographi- 
cal guide even to modern Palestine,” they excel for accuracy 
secular histories,” they are divinely inspired throughout.” 
Well armed for the field of Apologetics, it was more than 
a coincidence, it was providential, that Father de Grand- 
maison was also a student of the philosophy of religion, and 
of comparative religion. He began his course in Apologetics 
with the religious fact that man is built to adore,” and to 





49Tbid. 
50Grandmaison early detected the defection of Loisy and Tyrell. 

51Jesus Christ, Vol. III, p. 114. 

52Tbid., p. 92. 

53Jesus Christ, Vol. II, p. 135. 

54H, V. Morton, In The Steps of the Master (Dodd, Mead, 1934), p. 171. 
55Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, Vol. I, passim, on “Sources for the History of Jesus.” 
56Providentissimus Deus and Spiritus Paraclitus of Leo XIII and Benedict XV. 
57Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 151. 
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examine the psychology of this intellectual and voluntary act, 
he sought more facts in the study of comparative religion, the 
Hindus, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, Rome and Greece.” 
This resulted in the broad-minded conception of the working 
of grace which has already been noted, and made it easier for 
him to reach more souls in his chief capacity as apologist, 
defender of the Faith. 

Thus Father de Grandmaison met the Modernists on their 
ground; utterly scientific in Biblical exegesis, inductive and 
factual in the philosophy of religion and in his evaluation of 
comparative religions, he was well able to write the foreword 
of “Recherches de Science Religieuse,” which he established 
in 1910: 


The spirit which will animate us is one of entire submission to the teachings 
of the Catholic Church, and, at the same time exact fidelity to approved scien- 
tific methods.—At peace over the final result of investigations fairly conducted, 
we hope to serve at the same time, by our Recherches, the cause of the science 
of religion and that of the Church of Christ. In this Church we recognize the 
full force of the apostolic word “the pillar and ground of truth.” 


We have made little effort at a chronological account of 
Father de Grandmaison’s life, which is abundantly supplied 
elsewhere.” Methodical analysis of his volumes on the life of 
our Lord has been avoided for the same reason.” To know his 
spiritual life, a holocaust to God, is to explain at once his 
fidelity to vocation, to the duties imposed by Superiors, and to 
the promptings of the Holy Spirit. The Christ he painted was 
the Christ he strove to imitate; and Father de Grandmaison’s 
own life was a commentary on that of Christ. The great 
work God gave him to do, and for which He gave health and 





58Sometimes he requested articles to be written by others (Lebreton’s Life, p. 195), 
but his own familiarity with comparative religion is easily seen from Jesus Christ, 
notes on Apollonius of Tyana, Osirus, the Mohammedans, etc. 

59Other than references already given, Thought, December, 1934, Etudes, July, 1927, 
a memorial article, and the Preface to the French editions Jésus-Christ. 

®°The plan of the work revolves about the person and message of Christ; the ground 
is prepared by examination of the Gospels as historical testimony, and by a sketch 
of the political and social milieu of Apostolic times; last, the Mystical Body, Christ 
living in His saints of all ages. 
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mental vigor just to the completion, was his book on the person 
and message of Jesus Christ. Devotional and scientific studies, 
even to that of mysticism and development of dogma, were all 
grist for this mill :* 


If this testament were—and it is not—of an obligatory nature, I should 
enjoin you just one thing: to seek in every branch of study its relation to Jesus 
Christ ; the means, more or less direct, are always present to turn every bit of 
knowledge into a witness speaking for Jesus Christ. 


IV 


The field of contemporary Christology is large.” The 
historical studies of Pére Prat and Pére Lebreton and the psy- 
chological work of M. Mauriac are new in our Christological 
literature. From these as much as from Archbishop Goodier, 
Dr. Adam and Pére de Grandmaison, we may hope to fathom 
further the riches of the Beloved Son of God who died for 


us all. 


61Father Longhaye’s letter in Lebreton, Grandmaison, p. 402. 

82“Recent Lives of Christ,” Stephen J. Brown, S.J., Studies, June, 1934. Add to 
these William (1936) whose marshaling of ancient documents and inscriptions is 
novel, Ugarte’s Vida de Nuestro Seftor, well known in Spain, and of course Papini’s 
Life in Italy. The popular Life of Our Lord by Charles Dickens, and Merejkowski’s 
Jesus the Unknown and Jesus Manifest were recently prominent in the steady non- 
Catholic output. 





The Gnosticism of 
N. Berdyaev 


VERNON J. BOURKE, M.A. 


N the last four or five years the work of Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev has attracted a great deal of interest in Germany, 
France, England and the United States of America. In 

particular, Roman Catholic publishers, editors, and readers 
have devoted more and more attention to his thought.’ This 
growth of popularity is strange for at least two reasons: first, 
because Berdyaev is a Russian and the philosophy of Russia 
is practically unknown to the majority of Occidental students ; 
second, because Berdyaev is not a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church and his philosophical and religious views 


are by no means completely in accord with the tradition of 
Western Catholicism. It is the purpose of this article to point 
out those things which Roman Catholic readers have found 
attractive in this new philosophy and also to indicate Ber- 
dyaevian teachings which do not seem to be consonant with 
Neo-Scholasticism. 


I 


Nikolai Alexandrovitch Berdyaev’ was born in 1874, in the 
city of Kiev. When twenty-five years of age he was exiled 


1In the series of Questions disputées, published under the editorial direction of 
Charles Journet and Jacques Maritain, there is the volume by Berdyaev entitled 
Probléme du communisme (Questions Disp., t. VIII, Paris, 1933). Sheed and Ward 
have published the following translations: Christianity and the Class War (New 
York, 1933); The End of Our Time (New York, 1933); The Bourgeois Mind (New 
York, 1934); Dostoievsky (New York, 1934). Short articles by Berdyaev have ap- 
peared in the Dublin Review (193: 169-180, Oct. 1933, and 196: 37-46, Jan. 1935), 
and in Commonweal (18: 440-442, Sept. 8, 1933). America included two of Ber- 
dyaev’s books (Christianity and the Class War, and The End of Our Time) in its 
list of recommended books in 1933 (cf. America, Dec. 2, 1933, p. 209). 

*The name is transliterated in German as Berdjajew, and in French as Berdiaeff. 
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from Kiev to Vologda, which is in North Russia and directly 
east of the present Leningrad. In the next year his first book 
appeared: it was entitled, “Subjectivism and Idealism in’ 
Social Philosophy.’” The philosophical authors in whom he 
was interested at this time were Schopenhauer, Kant and 
Fichte.* Idealism continued to absorb the attention of Ber- 
dyaev during the first fifteen years of this century; he wrote 
numerous works on the applications of this form of thought 
to social ethics, religion and the problems of spiritual life.’ 
There is evidence in the titles of these works of a tendency to 
become more and more engrossed in the questions associated 
with religious experience. Still interested in the problem of 
knowledge, Berdyaev concentrated upon the relation between 
“human and supra-human knowledge.’ 

About the year 1917 Berdyaev was threatened with expul- 
sion from the Russian Orthodox Church by the Governing 
Synod. He had criticized the members of the Synod for their 
lack of Christian spirit. After the revolution he was nom- 
inated to the professorship of philosophy in the University of 
Moscow. He continued to express himself with his cus- 
tomary freedom and independence and he was jailed twice 
in the next few years. In 1922, with a number of other noted 
scholars and writers, he was expelled from the Soviet Union. 
Going to Berlin, Berdyaev established there an Academy of 
Religious Philosophy. While in Germany he published three 
important books,’ one of which was later translated into Eng- 





3This book has not been translated into English. In it he tried to describe the 
tendencies in Marxism which are idealistic. Cf. Berdyaev, Un nouveau moyen age 
(Paris, 1927), Introd., p. iv. 

‘Christianity and the Class War, p. 19. 

5For a partial list of these books and articles see Un nouveau moyen dge, Introd. 
pp. iv-vii. 

®Cf. Christianity and the Class War, p. 20. 

7These three publications in Germany were: (i) The Meaning of History (An Essay 
in the Philosophy of Human Destiny), published in Russian and also translated into 
German as Der Sinn der Geschichte (Darmst. 1925). (This work is not trans- 
lated into English; the Russian title is Smyisl Istorii.) (ii) Nowoe Srednoviekovie 
(Berlin, 1924), tr. into French as Un nouveau moyen dge (see previous citation), and 
into English as, The End of Our Time (New York, 1933). This work has also 
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lish under the name, “The End of Our Time.” It was this 
work, perhaps more than any other, which built up the repvta- 
tion of Berdyaev among English readers. 

Berdyaev now lives in Paris and continues to direct an 
Academy of Religious Philosophy in that city. He also edits 
a Russian review called Put; (The Way). In France he is 
associated with a group of scholars who are interested in the 
philosophy of the spirit, une philosophie pneumatique. The 
anonymous translator of the “Novoe Sredneviekovie” regards 
Berdyaev as next to Vladimir Solovyov in his attraction for 
the French mind.’ It may be well to note also that Berdyaev 
speaks of himself as being a member of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, though he confesses that this allegiance is inward 
rather than outward.° 


II 


One of the dominating characteristics of Berdyaev’s thought 


is his reluctance to be classified with other outstanding 
philosophers of the past or present. He points out that his 
philosophy is essentially “prophetic.” It is intended as a 
philosophy of the future. He is quite willing to admit that 
his thought has not yet assumed its final and definitive form 
and, indeed, he seems to doubt the advisability of a positive 
and completed system of philosophy in which all questions 
shall have their answers. He speaks of his sphere of thought 


appeared in a German translation. (iii) Mirosozertzanie Dostoievskago (Berlin, 
1924), translated in German, French, and English. Published in English as 
Dostoievsky, tr. by Attwater (New York, 1934). 

8Depurs Wladimir Solovieff, il n’est pas de figure qui puisse avoir plus d’attrait 
pour nous que celle de Nicolas Alexandrowitch Berdiaeff, dont !a belle indé- 
pendence a légard des hommes et la profonde soumission a la vérité chrétienne, en 
méme temps que ce précieux sentiment de la justice dont il ne s’écarte jamais, sont 
des vertus d’ordre moral qui renforcent heureusement ses trés riches qualités in- 
tellectuelles. Un nouveau moyen dge, Introd. p. ii. 

°Cf. Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit, tr. by O. F. Clarke (New York, 1935), 
pp. 293-294. See also Chas. F. Ronayne, An Anti-Intellectual Idealist (review of 
Freedom and the Spirit) in The American Review, V. 4, Sept. 1935, pp. 497-502, who 
speaks of him as “a rather heterodox member of the Orthodox Church... .” 
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as that of “Christian problematics.”"* Such a formative and 
embryonic philosophy must necessarily be difficult of analysis 
and criticism. There is little doubt that he has advanced be- 
yond the stage of ordinary, simple idealism. On the other 
hand it is difficult to say that his thought is realistic, for he 
has no metaphysics. 

His opposition to metaphysics arises out of his intense anti- 
intellectualism. He considers the human intellect incapable 
of grasping the inner meaning of spirit, of personality, of free- 
dom, of being. The intellect hypostatizes man’s psychic 
phenomena and makes substances of the categorie of thought. 
(This, he thinks, was an essential fault of the philosophy of 
Hegel, to whom he is otherwise somewhat attracted.) In 
abstract metaphysics being is viewed as “objective substance 
whether spiritual or material. God is conceived of as sub- 
stance, a thing, nature. Ideas are also substances.”" WNa- 
turalistic metaphysics has not been without its utility: it 
formed a stage in the development of the true philosophy of 
the spirit, just as did German idealism in more recent times. 
But it is necessary to substitute a dynamic way of knowing 
for the static consciousness of the metaphysician. 

This impatience with metaphysics explains in part Ber- 
dyaev’s antipathy to the system of St. Thomas Aquinas. In 
the Thomistic system the spirit acquires its knowledge of 
“God and Satan, Heaven and Hell,” from without. These 
are known as external things.” Thomism is unable properly 
to distinguish the natural and the supernatural spheres be- 
cause its theodicy is itself quite naturalistic. Saint Thomas’ 
theory of the individuation of the spirit by matter renders it 





See particularly, Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit, Introd., pp. xviii-xix. This 
work is a recent translation of the French volume, Esprit et Liberté. Essai de 
philosophie chrétienne. (Ecrivains religieux étrangers.) Paris, Ed. “Je sers,” 1933. 
It is in this book that the antipathy of Berdyaev’s thought to Roman Catholic 
Scholasticism is most evident. 

11Freedom and the Spirit, pp. 1-2. 

12Cf. Dostoievsky, pp. 46-47. 

13]t is vain for Thomism to distinguish between the natural and the supernatural 
for it is enslaved to a naturalist metaphysic of divinity. Freedom and the Spirit, p. 2. 
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impossible for him to develop a proper theory of personality 
and to indicate why the human soul should be considered im- 
mortal. For the Angelic Doctor the soul is a natural entity, 
belongs in the sphere of nature, and this amounts to a denial 
of immortality to man. Duns Scotus, in opposing this theory 
of individuation in St. Thomas, developed a more refined 
Scholasticism but Scotism is also open to objection upon this 
point.* This failure of Thomism is simply a particular il- 
lustration of the general impossibility of elaborating a meta- 
physical doctrine of personality. 

St. Thomas was mistaken in adopting Aristotle’s theory 
of Actus Purus and applying it to the Christian God. For 
St. Thomas, God has no potentiality; and so, Berdyaev thinks, 
in Thomism God is set apart from the world of created 
things. God does not “function directly in creation.” The 
natural world is deprived of all direct contact with the super- 
natural.” 

One is not justified in concluding from this criticism of the 
so-colled naturalistic metaphysic of St. Thomas that Berdyaev 
is in tavor of German idealism. He is well aware of the 
domination of contemporary thought by the principles of 
Kantian idealism. He regards the critical philosophy of Kant 
as one of the later phases of the Protestant Reformation. Some 
of the final fruits of this Renaissance movement are to be 
found in the critical systems of Cohen and Husserl. These 
systems are suspicious of man, would prefer to forget him, to 
transcend him. Berdyaev thinks that Kantian criticism “de- 
composes the human body into categories rather as Picasso 
and others decompose the human body into cubes.” Indeed, 
Berdyaev is of the opinion that the Scholasticism of the 





MOp. cit., p. 38. 
15Op. cit., p. 50. It is obvious that Berdyaev has not a correct understanding of 
the doctrine of Pure Act; since this attribute excludes potentiality, he thinks that it 
entails a denial of activity, which is an extraordinary inversion of the Thomistic 
teaching. Chas. F. Ronayne has noted this in The American Review, V. 4, Sept. 
1935, p. $02. 
The End of Our Time, p. 48. 
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Middle Ages has approached much nearer to a true philoso- 
phy of man than has the new Scholasticism of German gno- 
siology. 

But humanism is also a false philosophy. In spite of his 
insistence on the ontological value of the individual man, 
Berdyaev is not a humanist. He thinks that “our age is too 
preoccupied with man and what is human. .. . ’” To con- 
sider man alone, in isolation from God, is destructive of man 
himself.”* It is quite possible, as one reviewer has noticed, that 
Berdyaev is confusing a false humanism, which makes a re- 
ligion of humanitarianism, with the true humanism which 
considers man as the focal point of philosophical standards.” 
But Berdyaev makes it quite clear that he does not want his 
thought confused with contemporary humanism: “Humanist 
thought places man finally in this world and on the surface 
of the earth.” 

With Berdyaev’s criticism of Kantian philosophy and a 
narrow humanism, Catholic philosophers may well agree. 
But, it is quite a different situation when one comes to the 
critique of the use of the intellect and the value of meta- 
physics. To admit Berdyaev’s strictures of St. Thomas would, 
in effect, amount to surrendering one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of Scholasticism. 


III 


In the field of the philosophy of religion Berdyaev betrays 
an originality and intense interest which indicate the deep 
personal thought which he has devoted to the problems of 
religious life. He is persevering in his affirmation of the 
necessity of religion in the life of the individual and of so- 
ciety. He is vehement in his support of Christianity as the 


17The Bourgeois Mind, p. 102. 

18Humanism destroys man, but he is born again if he believes in God—and only 
on this condition can he believe in himself. Dostoievsky, p. 30. 

19Cf. G. R. Elliott, “Review of the End of Our Time,” in The American Review, 
I, 5, Oct. 1933, pp. 619-623. 

20Freedom and the Spirit, p. 217. 
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only religion which is capable of satisfying the human spirit. 
There seems little doubt that he truly believes in the Divinity 
of Christ and the doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion of man. His insistence on the value of Christianity is 
nowhere more eloquent than in the well-known essay on “The 
Worth of Christianity and the Unworthiness of Christians.’”™ 

However, Berdyaev is critical of many of the most import- 
ant features of Roman Catholicism. He thinks that Western 
Catholicism has neglected the cult of the Holy Ghost.” 
Roman Catholic theology has suffered from the naturalizing, 
objectifying and rationalizing influences of its concomitant 
philosophy. Thus the mystery of grace has been degraded 
to logical categories. This is one of the many pagan elements 
in present-day Christianity.” It is impossible to prove by 
reason the existence of God. God’s existence and Nature are 
revealed to man in life but they cannot be established by any 
process of ratiocination.“ It is the spirit of Christianity that 
is good and Berdyaev is impatient with what he looks upon 
as the formalism of Roman Catholicism. Authoritarianism, 
clericalism, ecclesiasticism—these are the defects of the pres- 
ent Christian Church. The Pope is not infallible.” And 
what is perhaps more far-reaching than all the foregoing 
points, the theory of the symbolic value of Christian dogma 
expressed in the second chapter of “Freedom and the Spirit” 
precluded a rapprochement of Berdyaevian religious thought 
with that of Western Catholicism. It would seem, in the 
light of this chapter, that Berdyaev is opposed to the sacra- 
mental and institutional offices of the Church and its clergy.” 

It is the concrete life of the spirit that interests Berdyaev. 
His analyses have nothing to do with modern psychology. 


*1Essay III in the collection entitied, The Bourgeois Mind, pp. 101-130. 

*2Freedom and the Spirit, p. 47. 

*30p. cit., pp. 113-114. 

*4Op. cit., p. 12. 

Op. cit., p. 27. (The infallibility of the Pope and Kantian gnosiology are alike 
attempts to find a criterion of truth without possessing the truth.) See also pp. 
142-144, 

*6The Bourgeois Mind, p. 20. Cf. Freedom and the Spirit, pp. xii, 237, 339. 
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His method, if such it can be called, is that of intuition. It is 
within the experience of spiritual life that the proper hi- 
erarchy of values is to be found. For him the content of 
mystical contemplation is an all-engulfing consciousness of 
the mystery of all being, an awareness of the inner, symbolic 
meaning of life. This attention to the symbolic values of ex- 
perience does not necessarily involve the use of a special 
technique. Dostoievsky was keenly aware of the meaning and 
values of life and yet he was without special methods of pro- 
cedure. There are two mysticisms, and both are good; but 
they have a different place in the scheme of life. One is 
ascetic, holy and culminates in the spiritual ascent to God. 
The other is gnostic, not necessarily saintly, but finds its per- 
fection in a true knowledge of the mysteries of being and the 
Godhead. It is this second form of mysticism which in- 
terests and absorbs Berdyaev.” 

Using this mystical approach, Berdyaev develops a set of 
teachings about the universe, man, and God, which is truly 
remarkable. Spirit is the supreme reality.” Spirit is “activity 
and creation and freedom.” This does not mean that spirit 
is substantial; it is not a substance; it is creative “becoming,” 
life, experience, destiny, liberty. It is love and the interpene- 
tration of being but there is nothing “thingish” about it.” 

With regard to the individual man Berdyaev thinks that 
the soul is not the same as the spirit. The soul belongs in the 
natural order no less than the body of man. It is the sub- 
stantial life-principle of the body. Spirit constitutes a higher 
order of reality. Spirit may illuminate, as it were, both body 
and soul.” The majority of people are almost entirely lacking 
in spiritual interests and have practically lost their spirit.” 


27Freedom and the Spirit, pp. 251-252. 

*8Christianity and the Class War, p. 23. 

29Freedom and the Spirit, p. 15. 

3900p. cit., pp. 8-9. 

31(This is really the motif of the noted essay on the Bourgeois Mind. Most people 
have their attention riveted on the things of this natural world, the things of sense, 
and are incapable of rising above that restricted sphere of existence. These people, 
no matter what their position in life may be, constitute the bourgeois class.) Cf. 
Christianity and the Class War, pp. 94-95. 
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The rare minority of men are capable of sharing, to some 
extent in the life of the spirit. In creative workers the spirit 
is immanent.” Since the natural man is not spiritual, he is not 
naturally immortal. Immortality is something that must be 
acquired by spurning the life of sin and striving to live within 
the spirit.” 

Space, time, and matter exist in the natural world but, from 
the point of view of spirit, they are merely symbols of higher 
entities. In a way spirit creates space and time and “these 
merely denote a particular condition of the spiritual world.”™ 
Things spatial, temporal, and material, are simply the results 
of the Fall of man. Spirit is the true reality and it is without 
space, time, and matter. There is a fundamental distinction 
between spirit and nature (not between the supernatural and 
the natural), but this isnot dualism which destroys the essen- 
tial unity of the cosmos. “Concrete spirituality contains 
within itself the fulness of cosmic life in ali its varying de- 
grees.” The natural world which is presented to us on the 
surface of our consciousness is but the symbol of a deeper, 
more ontological type of reality, which is the spirit. One 
might think that Berdyaev had in mind a new theory of 
“Appearance and Reality” such as is found in F. H. Bradley’s 
famous work. This is not the case. Berdyaev is uot a ra- 
tionalist as Bradley was; he has not the optimistic faith in 
the validity of his logical process which is characteristic of 
the British thinker. Though he does not mention Bradley, 
Berdyaev can hardly be unaware of his theory when he says 
that it would be wrong to claim that the “spiritual world is 
a thing in itself (Ding an sich) and that the natural world 
is a mere appearance.” ‘There is no possibility of explaining 
the spiritual life by means of a philosophy of subjective 
idealism.” 


82Dostoievsky, p. 50. Cf. Freedom and the Spirit, p. 12: “The divine Eros in me is 
the reality of the divine itself.” 

83Freedom and the Spirit, p. 40. 

84Op. cit., p. 13. 

8350p. cit., p. 41. 

%8Op. cit., p. 56. 
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There is a deep, spiritual meaning in Christianity which one 
does not get by mere, physical presence in a church. This 
meaning is not rational but irrational. Jacob Boehme tried 
to express the depth of spiritual existence by calling it the 
Ungrund. This is an abyss beyond rational comprehension. 
Berdyaev hastens to say that he is not adopting the pragmatic 
attitude toward dogmas of the Church which was found in 
Catholic Modernist circles. Dogmas have an absolute value, 
an absolute meaning; but this meaning cannot be instilled into 
people by canonical legislation or by any use of authority. 
One must be spiritual to understand the spiritual world.” 

Berdyaev speaks frequently of the essentially active or 
dynamic quality of spirit. It is not static but becoming. 
However, there is a hierarchy of values in the spirit which 
prevents relativism of truth. In criticizing the philosophy 
of the Soviet Union, he finds fault because they do not under- 
stand that there is “a fundamental and ageless hierarchy of 
values.” The spirit is at the apex of any hierarchy of values, 
next come economic considerations and finally political stand- 
ards “as the instrument of economics.”” 

Freedom is a quality which is essential to spirit. Only the 
members of the mystical élite are free.” In terms of freedom, 
reality may be arranged on three levels: first, matter, in which 
there is no freedom because in matter all causality is external; 
second, soul, in which there is mixed freedom and necessity, 
for psychic causality is partly external; third, spirit, where 
there is complete freedom because all causation is self-causa- 
tion. The classic definition of freedom is quoted by Berdyaev 





37Op. cit., pp. 71 ff. 

38Essay on the General Line of Soviet Philosophy, printed with The End of Our 
Time, p. 258. 

(There are absolute values, not of social origin but manifesting themselves in 
social life, which Christianity cannot neglect. Principal among them are the values 
of the human person as the spiritual center of life, and of freedom of spirit, con- 
science, thought, and creation in work.) Cf. Christianity and the Class War, p. 60. 
39Christianity and the Class War, p. 66. 
40Cf. The End of Our Time, p. 88; The Bourgeois Mind, p. 107; Dostoievsky, p. 87. 
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with some approval: “Freedom is self-determination in the 
inmost depths of being and is opposed to every kind of exter- 
nal determination which constitutes a compulsion in itself.” 

The result of this higher freedom of the spirit is a condition 
for which apparently, no English word can be found. 
Berdyaev uses the Russian term sobornost. It is described in 
one place as a feeling of community and brotherhood.” One 
must overcome the excessive individualism of ordinary life. 
The teaching of the brotherhood of all men in Christianity 
is stressed.” But the word sobornost means more than simple 
brotherhcod. It is used in the Russian Credo to translate 
the term “Catholic.” It signifies a sort of union of all worthy 
men in the love of the Holy Spirit. The soborny man is the 
person who has come to dwell among the things of the spirit 
and with the men of the spirit. The individual soul is not 
an eternal reality, nor is it the principle of personality in 
man. “It is only when human personality is rooted in the 
universal, in the cosmos, that it finds an ontological ground to 
give it its chief substance.”“ If Christians could but re- 
member that there is such a Being as the Holy Spirit living 
in this world, then the truths of Christianity would be actual- 
ized in a wholly new and better manner. The only way in 
which this soborny condition may come about is by each in- 
dividual striving to improve his own spiritual life, by leaving 
aside the interests and cares of his body and even those of 
his natural soul. Then he may fasten his attention on the 
spirit and become one with it.” 


IV 


It is evident that it is not this vague gnosticism of the spirit 





‘1Freedom and the Spirit, pp. 121-123. 

“The End of Our Time (General Line), p. 218. 

48Cf, Christianity and the Class War, p. 117. 

44Freedom and the Spirit, p. xi; see also The End of Our Time, p. 85. 

“SBerdyaev has the habit of closing nearly every chapter with an admonition to 
the people of the present. Man must become more spiritual if they want to right 
the wrongs of modern society. See particularly the chapter endings in Freedom 
and the Spirit. 
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which has attracted so much recent attention. It is rather 
Berdyaev’s undoubted practical wisdom used in the con- 
sideration of life in its historical, social, and even religious, 
phases. The idea which forms the theme of the “End of Our 
Time” is attractive to Catholic readers. He thinks that the 
modern world has run down; it has run for centuries on the 
cultural impetus of the Middle Ages and now its fuel is run- 
ning out. The literal translation of the Russian title of this 
book is “The New Middle Ages.” Berdyaev looks to the fu- 
ture for the building up of a new store of civilized and cul- 
tural principles of action. But the future must center its in- 
terest on the spirit, as did the Old Middle Ages, otherwise its 
product will be barren.” 

He does not advocate a specific form of government or so- 
cial system. By individual cultivation of the spirit the mil- 
lennium will come about. He is equally critical of capitalism 
and communism.” The atheism, materialism, anti-religious 
thought of the present Soviet Union are censured in the essay 
on “The General Line of Soviet Philosophy.” He speaks in 
derisive terms of the regimentation of thought in Soviet 
schools and meetings. It is clear that he thinks there is less 
freedom of thought in the Russia of today than in most any 
other contemporary country. 

In reviewing this philosophy it will not be amiss to point 
out to Catholic readers, who have so unhesitatingly adopted 
the works of Berdyaev, that he is not the simple Christian that 
he appears on first glance. He is an example of a very com- 
plex mentality. Supposing for a moment that all his 
ontological teachings were true (which supposition would 
surprise him tremendously), that would not mean that they 
could be grasped and applied to actual life by the average 


6This interpretation of the history of the modern era is developed in detail in 
Berdyaev’s Smyisl Istorii, tr. Der Sinn der Geschichte (Darmstadt, 1925). Cf. 
Dennert, “Berdjajews Geschichtsmetaphysik,” in Der Geisteskampf der Gegenwart, 
Nov. 1928, pp. 408-419. 

*"See his article “Christianity and Communism” in The Commonweal, Sept. 8, 1933, 
pp. 440-445. 
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Christian, or the average Catholic. For Berdyaev there exists 
an aristocracy of the spirit. He believes, one might say, in a 
heavenly “brain-trust,” a minority of spiritual and mystical- 
minded men. This spiritual élite may leaven the lives of the 
masses of the people with the yeast of spirituality. Or, they 
may choose to keep their influence to themselves. It is to these 
gifted individuals that Berdyaev’s message of social reform is 
directed. ‘ 

Catholics have been somewhat misled by Berdyaev’s sturdy 
affirmation of the absolute value of Christianity, by his un- 
doubted theism, by his truly Christian reverence for the 
things of the spirit. It was a case of his being opposed to 
many of the things to which Western Catholic thought has 
been traditionally opposed: atheism, materialism, mechanism, 
evolution and extreme idealism. But the very intense zeal 
with which he thinks and writes is a fertile source of error. 
A recent commentator has asked whether the greatness and 
dangers of his own thought are not prefigured in the mag- 
nificent description of the prophet at the end of the “Freedom 
and the Spirit.”” 

It is obvious that the general philosophical position of 
Berdyaev is not consonant with Catholic Scholasticism. Ber- 
dyaev is anti-intellectual and intuitionistic where traditional 
Catholic thought is strongly intellectual. It is necessary for 
Catholics to believe that it is possible rationally to prove the 
existence of God and the immortality of the human soul. 
Berdyaev would not accept these proofs, though he would 
affirm the fact of the existence of God and the possibility of 
immortality in the life of the soul. Berdyaev is opposed to all 
metaphysics and especially to the naturalism which he pro- 
fesses to find in St. Thomas. Catholic philosophy insists that 
it has an adequate explanation of human personality and hu- 


48N’est-ce pas ala fois la grandeur et les dangers de son propre effort qu’indique 
Berdiaeff dans la magnifique description du prophéte qui acheve son ouvrage? A. R. 
Motte, “Bulletin de Philosophie de la Religion,” in Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques, XXIV, 1, Feb. 1935, p. 141. 
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man freedom. This Berdyaev denies. Catholic philosophy 
has always been considered an excellent and _ necessary 
preparation for the more advanced study of theology. Ber- 
dyaev abhors systematic theology.” Catholicity bases its faith 
on an acceptance of Divine authority; Berdyaev will accept 
nothing from authority, his knowledge must come from inner 
experience. Catholics think it reasonable and right to be- 
lieve in the infallibility of the Pope, to make use of a sacra- 
mental religion, to maintain a sacerdotal system. Berdyaev 
will agree to none of these things. 

Jacques Maritain has expressed what should be the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards this writer when he spoke of him 
as, “Nicholas Berdyaev, whose metaphysic appears to us so 
incapable of acceptance, but whose views on man and on 
nature are frequently so profound. . . . ”” Berdyaev has won- 
derfully profound and wise views on the problems of human 
life, human society, and human history, but his metaphysics 
is warped by his anti-intellectualism. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that he has no metaphysics. His valuable contribu- 
tions to practical philosophy are vitiated by his lack of sys- 
tem, his excessive dependence on intuition, his misunder- 
standing of Christian Aristotelianism. 


*9This does not mean that he is not interested in the problems of theology; rather, 
he is a lay theologian. But he detests the rationalizing of theology. To criticize 
his thought accurately one would have to use philosophical methods in some places 
and appeals to Holy Scripture and tradition in others, as Father Motte has remarked 
in the review previously cited, p. 141, note 3. 

50Maritain, Du régime temporel et de la liberté (Paris, 1933), p. 141. 





Ampére—Scientist and 
Catholic 


WILLIAM F. Burns, S.J., M.A., M.S. 


E hear much of the conflict between the test-tube and 

the Bible. But often enough we overlook the obvious 

distinction between the idea of science’s incompata- 
bility with religion and the idea of some particular scientist 
who tries to put the rock of Peter beneath a microscope. His- 
tory affords numerous examples of such men. But between 
science itself and religion, there is no warfare. Both are truth 
and truth is one. 

There have been many illustrious men who found no dif- 
ficulty in reconciling these two aspects of the same, one, in- 
divisible truth. In the one field of science, designated elec- 
tricity, alone, are three eminent names forever enshrined in 
scientific nomenclature. For to them the International Con- 
gress of Electricians paid just homage when, in 1881, it as- 
sembled in Paris to adopt universal units for fundamental 
quantities of electricity. Those units were the volt, unit of 
electrical pressure, named in honor of Alessandro Volta (1745- 
1827) ; the coulomb, unit of electrical quantity, derived from 
the name of Charles Augustin de Coulomb (1735-1806) ; and 
the ampere, unit of electrical current, commemorative of 
André Marie Ampére (1775-1836). 

This last great genius is well known to science although 
too little known to the world at large, though the centenary 
of his death was kept by all France this year at Lyons. Ampére 
made possible, by his unflagging zest for knowledge and zeal 
for research, many of the marvels of our present-day elec- 
tricity. He was a giant in science; but he was also a pro- 
foundly spiritual man. His search for truth revealed many 
wonders and contributed largely to the thought deposit of 
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the world; but it also brought him safe within the fold of 
the Church there, and there alone, to find ultimate reality. 

Living at a time when France was rich in men of genius 
devoted to the physical sciences, no other contributed so much 
that is lasting to the literature of electricity as he. Nowhere 
in the history of science could one find a more brilliant per- 
formance than his analysis and extension of the theory of 
electromagnetism. Nor was the world slow to realize the 
extraordinary caliber of his gifts. The Institute of France, 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, the Academies 
of Berlin, Stockholm, Brussels, Lisbon and the learned con- 
fraternities of Cambridge and Geneva, all elected him to 
membership. His memory lives in the elementary textbooks 
on electricity, magnetism, and chemistry; it lives in the great 
electrical inventions which have revolutionized modern com- 
fort in almost every way; it lives wherever, in fact, the sci- 
ences of electricity and magnetism have been joined together 
for the service of mankind. 

That we may the better understand the rea! significance of 
Ampeére’s work, it will be good briefly to review the phe- 
nomena and background of electricity and magnetism an- 
tecedent to his time. These two branches were, at one time, 
divorced fields of study, but we know today that they are no 
more to be dissociated than night and day or left and right. 
The union of the two is due to Ampére’s genius, which we 
shall presently show by examining the investigations into these 


two phenomena prior to his day. 


I 


The simple phenomenon of natural magnets or lodestones 
(leading stones) was known to the people of many centuries 
ago. What these ancients lacked in scientific curiosity was 
more than compensated for by their unfettered imaginations. 
It is told of the Shepherd Magnes, for example, that he was 
held so securely to the earth by the iron nails in his sandals, 
that he was scarcely able to move his feet. The medieval 
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mind, too, was rich in such fancies, delighting itself with the 
tale of the so-called magnetic mountains reputed to have 
drawn the iron spikes from distant ships. This fable further 
tells us that the mountains drew even the vessels themselves 
to destruction. 

In the year 1600, William Gilbert, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, wrote the first treatise on magnetism. His was 
the laudable attempt to separate fact from fancy, and he was 
merciless in chastising the retailers of unverified and un- 
verifiable assertions about natural phenomena. Up to the 
time of Gilbert, no real distinction had been made between 
the property exhibited by the lodestone and that of rubbed 
amber. Gilbert, for the first time, pointed out that while 
amber would attract light objects of all descriptions, a mag- 
net would appreciably draw only iron and ferromagnetic 
materials. To one living in this age of scientific achieve- 
ment, it appears incredible that between William Gilbert and 
the author who first recorded the fact that amber rubbed with 
silk attracts light objects, there was a gap of twenty-two 
centuries. 

After Gilbert, one hundred and eighty-six years elapsed 
before anyone discovered that there was any such thing as an 
electrical current. In fact, up until the nineteenth century, 
almost the only practical, useful invention in this field was 
the lightning rod. The value of that even, as subsequent in- 
vestigation demonstrated, was highly overrated. 

About this same time, however, the electrical condenser, a 
device for the storage of electrical charge, came into being 
as an instrument for investigation. Closely associated with 
the storage and release of electrical charge was the contem- 
porary knowledge that the normal equilibrium position of 
a magnetic needle was affected by a thunderstorm. That dis- 
covery foreshadowed another observation which, in the fol- 
lowing century, was to mark a turning point in the progress 
of electricity. But before this pronounced preoccupation with 
electricity came about, a whole new array of electrical phe- 
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nomena had to be revealed and many more data supplied. 
We shall, therefore, now briefly review these preliminary, 
contributory researches, since they were stepping-stones 
towards the accomplishments of Ampére. 

We might digress transitionally for a moment to remark 
that it is interesting and significant to note that the science and 
basic fundamentals of current electricity became known 
through the efforts of great Catholic, scientific pioneers. 

In 1776, for example, Luigi Galvani, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Bologna, Italy, had become engrossed 
in the general field of animal electricity and in that depart- 
ment did his best work. Among other things, he discovered 
that two pieces of different metals whose free ends were in 
electrical contact would, when made to contact a nerve and 
.muscle of the leg of a freshly skinned dead frog, cause mus- 
cular contraction. In this experiment, Galvani had produced 
the first ‘“‘cell,” crude though it was, for propelling charge 
as current electricity. We have probably had a common- 
place verification of Galvani’s experiment ourselves when his 
laboratory conditions are reproduced in our own mouths. For 
if there be an alloy silver dental filling in a tooth and it comes 
into contact with a gold filling in an adjacent tooth above 
or below it, the saliva acting as the electrolyte between two 
dissimilar metals, sets the nerve tingling with a tiny elec- 
trical current. So, too, in the case of Galvani’s frog. There 
two different metals, moistened by the saline juices of the 
frog’s body, resulted in a physical action productive of an 
electric or “galvanic” current. 

Galvani’s success inspired his countryman, Alessandro 
Volta to produce sources of electromotive force apart from 
an animal. The result of his work heralded the discovery of 
the first simple electric cell or battery (voltaic cell) which 
consisted of two plates of different metals placed in acidulated 
water. Besides being the father of the primary cell, Volta 
also experimented with their electrical combination in what 
is commonly known as the series aiding arrangement. It is 
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this arrangement which constitutes a battery, the term which 
replaced Volta’s picturesque designation “crown of cups.” 
Useful as battery-propelled electrical currents are for a mul- 
titude of purposes it can readily be seen that they would 
never, of themselves, have brought about the Age of Elec- 
tricity. 

Such, then, were the beginnings of the study of current 
electricity (charges in ordered motion) ; but, to bridge the 
gap between the voltaic cell and the dynamo and approach 
nearer to the contributions of Ampére, more knowledge was 
needed and forthcoming. 

Oersted’s discovery of the magnetic effect of electric charge 
in ordered motion constituting a current confirmed the belief, 
held among scientific men, of a connecting link between elec- 
tricity and magnetism. Doubtless this experimental link of 
Oersted’s may seem to many of us to be too simple, or too easy, 
to warrant giving it such a high rank. Most experiments and 
discoveries, however, seem to be quite simple and easy after 
someone else has performed or revealed them. 

Oersted demonstrated that a wire carrying a current de- 
flected a magnetic needle and caused it to place itself at right 
angles to the direction of the flow of charge. This was the 
wonderful and conclusive discovery: in some way or other 
electricity and magnetism were intimately related. All 
Europe rang with its significance for it opened up a new 
avenue of research and endeavor in the fascinating study of 
electricity. Though Oersted himself did not contribute any- 
thing further, he qualitatively opened the portals to subse- 
quent findings. 


II 


Among the men who grasped the meaning of the principle 
revealed by Oersted and set about unfolding it, none was 
more brilliant nor successful than André Marie Ampeére. 
In the brief background delineated in the foregoing pages, 
we have set the stage for his entrance. Arago’s disclosure, 
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before the French Academy, of Oersted’s experimental work, 
was the cue that called him forth. Profoundly moved by the 
importance of that work, and foreseeing greater possibilities 
in it, Ampére, after hearing the recountal of it, hurried to 
his laboratory and repeated the experiment for himself, not 
only in its original form but with variations of his own. 

Before the Institute of France, a week later, Ampére came, 
on September 18, 1820, to present a report of his sevea-days 
labor. His report was the recital of an ampli. _ ‘ion and ex- 
tension of Oersted’s efforts. He revealed that if a current 
flowed along a wire from south to north, and a magnetic needle 
be held under the wire, the north-seeking pole of the needle 
is deflected westward; but if the magnet be held above the 
wire, then the same north-seeking pole is deflected toward 
the east. A further generalization of his indicated the man- 
ner in which a magnetic needle is deflected by an electric cur- 
rent regardless of the compass direction of the flow of charge. 
In order to accomplish this Ampére visualized a swimmer, 
swimming in the wire in the same direction as the current 
and facing (always looking toward) the needle; that is to 
say, if the needle is above a horizontal wire carrying cur- 
rent away from the observer, the swimmer proceeds on his 
back; if the needle is to the right of this wire, the swimmer 
goes forward on his left side, and so on. Therefore, the north- 
seeking pole of the compass needle will always be orientated 
to the left of the swimmer and the south-seeking pole to the 
swimmer’s right. It is this generalization which is nowadays 
referred to as the Rule of Ampére. It was considered an im- 
provement over Oersted’s disclosure which, upon analysis, 
leads to Ampérean results. 

Ampére further astounded his listeners by declaring that 
all magnetic phenomena could be considered reducible to 
“effects purely electric,” and that a “galvanic spiral” had the 
properties of a magnet so that if it were freely suspended it 
would orientate itself like a magnet. Ampére also revealed 
the parameter of the “electromagnet,” as he called it, which 
affected the strength of the field within the spiral. 
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September the twenty-fifth of the same year witnessed Am- 
pére’s further contribution to this important matter. For the 
first time he introduced a clear distinction between “electro- 
statics” (the science of stationary charge) and “electrody- 
namics” (the science of moving electrical charges), that is 
of current effects. These terms, along with others such as 
“current” and “galvanometer” Ampére coined himself. 

Cognizant of the fact that electric charges exert mutual 
forces upon one another, and that a similar situation existed 
between magnetic poles, Ampére concluded that since mag- 
netic poles acted on electric currents as if they were them- 
selves magnetic, and inasmuch as he could introduce a similar 
force effect if he were to use another magnet instead of a cur- 
rent bearing wire, electrical currents might also exert force 
effects upon electrical currents. He invented, in other words, 
the problem of force and influence of parallel wires, carry- 
ing currents, upon each other. 

His love for the empirical method promptly evolved the 
experimental arrangement wherein two axially adjacent wires 
were supported in such a manner as to permit of their free 
motion in the medium surrounding them. Upon sending an 
electric current, or an ordered motion of charge, down the 
conductors so arranged and in the same direction through 
both conductors, he demonstrated that the wires at once moved 
towards each other. He then reversed one wire’s current 
direction and the wires at once diverged. This exhibition of 
mutual forces between the currents in the conductors showed 
that parallel currents in the same direction attract one an- 
other, while those flowing in opposite directions repel. 

The result of this thought and experimentation was the 
declaration of a new law of mutual force: like current direc- 
tions attracted and opposite current directions repelled. This 
was an obviously reverse case to that in static electricity where 
like charges repel, unlike attract, one another. This hitherto 
unknown principle of an electrodynamic force immediately 
set it apart from the electrostatic forces which suitable elec- 
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trification of the wires would exert upon one another when 
the charges were at rest. The celebrated paper’ describes 
these experiments in more detail than is herein presented. 

Ampeére’s successes did not escape the envy and friendly 
rivalry of his critics who loosed their scorn upon him. But 
his reasoning processes were irrefutable; his method unim- 
peachable, so that the line of carping which contended that 
Ampere had in fact illustrated only the well-known occur- 
rence of electrical repulsion and attraction, ceased. 

Another critic, however, apparently a friend of Oersted, 
belittled Ampére’s contribution and asserted that since it was 
evident from the former’s experiment that two currents would 
act on one and the same magnet, it was patent from that same 
experiment that they would act upon one another. 

To this objection, Arago, a friend of Ampere, replied by say- 
ing that magnetism itself exhibited an analogy of the pheno- 
menon under discussion. ‘Taking two keys of soft iron from 
his pocket, Arago presented them to the assembly, saying:’ 
“Here are two keys of soft iron. Each of these attracts a 
magnet; if you cannot show that, placed near each other with 
the magnet removed these keys attract and repel each other, 
the point of your objection is false.” The objector was si- 
lenced and henceforth science acclaimed and acknowledged 
as Ampére’s contribution the notion of the reciprocal action 
of electric currents. 

Not satisfied with the qualitative revelation previously set 
forth Ampére pressed his researches still further and suc- 
ceeded in showing quantitatively the relationship between 
the current intensities, the distance between the wires, and the 
force exerted. This quantitative relation established a firm 
foundation for electrodynamics. The fruits of Ampére’s sub- 
sequent labor flowered in his paper: “Théorie mathématique 
des phénomeénes électro-dynamiques uniquement déduite de 
V’éxpérience,” which is rightly considered an immortal docu- 


ment. 


1Un Memoire sur laction mutuelle de deux courants electrique. 
2Smithsonian Report, 1872, p. 141, “Eulogy on Ampére.” 
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Ampere’s findings in this regard have withstood the test of 
advancing scholarship. The great Clerk Maxwell writes: 


The whole theory and experiment seems as if it had leaped full grown and 
full armed from the brain of the Newton of electricity. It is perfect in form 
and unassailable in accuracy, and it is summed up in a formula from which 
all the phenomena may be deduced, and which must always remain the 
cardinal formula of electrodynamics. 


Before completing our sketch of Ampére’s contributions 
in electricity, it might be well to say a few words about his 
genius in allied fields of science. He it was who gave the 
name particle to segments of matter, infinitely small, such 
that they had the same nature as the body whence they came. 
In other words, a particle of a solid is a solid; a particle of a 
liquid is liquid; and a particle of gas ‘s gas. He designated 
the particles to be made up of molecules, and molecules to be 
a configuration of atoms. Particles, molecules, atoms—these 
terms and the descriptive matter Ampére attached to them 
are another indication of the scope and fertility of his mind. 

The first suggestion of the telegraph came from the same 
fecund source. Ampére visualized twenty-six wires and a 
detecting magnetic needle for each one. The sending end 
of the telegraph system was to be arranged to control the wire 
currents; the receiving end was to extract the intelligence by 
noting the deflection of the magnetic needle corresponding to 
the assigned letter of the alphabet. Nor is it surprising to 
find that he speculated on such matters. Ampére is reported 
to have been interested not so much in showing the connec- 
tion of electricity to magnetism as in showing that magnetic 
phenomena could be explained by electricity. His explana- 
tion of magnetism on the basis that the particles of a magnet 
contained equatorial currents is today held to be more in- 
genious than it was generally granted to be in his time. Its 
originator must have known something about magnetic shells. 


—— 


8A Short History of Physics, Buckley (D. Van Nostrand Co.), p. 116. 
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III 


We have shown in the foregoing that Ampére was a scientist 
truly great. It is left for us now to glance briefly at the genius 
outside of his laboratory. We have said, on the threshold of 
this essay, that the difficulty of reconciling religion and sci- 
ence, a difficulty more apparent than real, never perplexed 
Ampére. In proof of that statement, let us consider Ampére 
the man and the Catholic, intensely sincere in his search for 
ultimate truth. 

Philosophy teaches us that an immortal soul distinguishes 
man from the brute. Preeminent among the faculties which 
illumine that soul are intellect and will. Manhood might 
well be defined as the sum of intellectual achievement and 
moral character, that is, the good use of those two faculties 
for the acquisition of knowledge and for the making of good, 
free choices. 

Even a cursory reading of Ampére’s life will convince one 
of his high rank in the intellectual order. At an early age, 
before he understood the formation or function of figures, he 
worked out long calculations in mathematics, using a limited 
number of pebbles or beans. Then he learned to read and in 
a short time had exhausted his father’s modest library. That 
proud parent took him, at the age of twelve, to Lyons where 
he astounded the librarian by requesting the works of Ber- 
noulli and Euler. Not the abstruseness of these involved 
works daunted him, as the librarian had feared, but the fact 
that they were written in Latin, a language of which he was 
ignorant. But his indomitable desire to know admitted no 
barriers, and a few intensive weeks of study gave him sufficient 
mastery of that difficult tongue. 

In Polymieux, where he lived, there was no school; and 
our admiration for Ampére increases when we discover that 
he had no tutor but himself! Not only did he labor through 
twenty volumes of an encyclopedia, and that at fifteen years 
of age, but such was his determination and assiduity, that years 
later he could recall long passages from it with perfect ac- 
curacy. 
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Knowledge, any kind and in any field, was his supreme 
goal. He was an enthusiastic student not only of science, but 
of poetry, history, metaphysics, psychology and philology as 
well. To all of these he brought, in turn, a deep mind and 
a magnificent power of concentration. It was probably this 
catholic interest of his in everything worth-while that saved 
him from a complete collapse at the time of his father’s death. 

In 1793, when Ampére was eighteen, the Reign of Terror 
engulfed Lyons, set up its guillotine and numbered Jean 
Jacques Ampére among its victims. The terrible catastrophe 
paralyzed André Marie’s mind for a year, and only the 
botanical letters of J. J. Rousseau and an interest in Horace 
finally revived the stricken lad, then only eighteen from his 
lethargy. 

Shortly after his recovery, while engaged in collecting 
botanical specimens, Ampére met Mademoiselle Julie Carron. 
A year later she became Madame Ampére and to support 
himself and her, it was necessary for Ampére to tutor at Lyons. 
God blessed them with a son, and this added burden on his 
finances forced Ampére to repair to Bourg there to take the 
chair of physics. 

Here it was that he advanced his consideration on the prob- 
lem of gambling, a complicated and difficult question. Ap- 
plying abstract theories of mathematics he established beyond 
dispute, by his formulas, the fact that in games where the 
chances are equal and where skill is not required, the profes- 
sional gambler may be sure of certain ruin in due time. This 
analytical work attracted the attention of Lalande and De- 
lambre who summoned him to Paris and engaged him as 
tutor in the Polytechnic School. His experiments in electro- 
dynamics, which we have already described, were done in 
the laboratories of this school where he taught physics and 
carried on private research until his death in 1836. When we 
add to this array of intellectual accomplishment an Essay on 
the “Classification of all Human Knowledge” wherein Am- 
pére attempted what Aristotle, Plato, Bacon, Leibnitz, Locke, 
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D’Alembert and other great thinkers had tried before him, 
we have another glimpse at the restlessness of the man’s mind, 
its amazing grasp and untiring love of learning. Obviously 
this was a mind and a will which had enormous potency for 
good or evil. Ampére was no faint-hearted half-way travel- 
ler. Fortunately this great mind and will, after a struggle it 
is true, finally rested in Him outside of whom there can be 
no rest. 

Ampére was blessed with a loving father and devoted 
mother whose wisdom is manifest in their recognition of the 
fact that their son’s genius might be his undoing. So they 
taught him the fundamental lessons of self-control and obe- 
dience, gave him the inspiration=| and finest kind of instruc- 
tion, example, and grounded him thoroughly in his holy re- 
ligion. It is significant that Ampére always regarded his 
first Holy Communion as one of the outstanding events of 
his life. 

The influence of parents is strong in early life. Ampére 
was blessed in his parents. But the example, inspiration and 
encouragement which a virtuous and loving wife affords her 
spouse, cannot be overestimated. In this regard, too, Heaven 
was kind to Ampére, for Mademoiselle Julie Carron was a 
deeply religious Catholic girl, and one of Ampére’s great 
griefs was her untimely death five years after their marriage. 
His second matrimonial venture was unhappy, and ended in 
a separation. 

When Ampére became prominent in Paris, he moved in 
a tainted atmosphere. Materialism and Skepticism had 
claimed many votaries in the brilliant French capitol and 
Ampere, not impervious by any means to the thought-currents 
swirling about him, was soon beset by doubts. His corre- 
spondence with a friend of his at Lyons, graphically reveals 
the disorder in his mind :* 


Be careful not to let my mother know of the doubts that trouble me. No 


4Catholic World, June, 1883, “Ampére’s Struggle with Doubt,” T. F. Galwey. 
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one knows better than you how fully I believed in the revelations of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, but since coming to Paris, I have fallen into an 
unbearable state of mind. How I regret the change from the time [when 
he was a Catholic] when I lived in those thoughts that may have been 
chimerical! . . . My dear Bradin, let me have a candid outline of your own 


present beliefs. . . . 
Or, again, he writes to his friend: 


You talk of the immortality of the soul, yet so far I have not had any doubts 
about that; still, I know that only a revelation can demonstrate the certainty 
of it. But though the edifice is standing, its foundations are crumbling. 
What is to become of me at that terrible time when my body shall be far 
away from me? To what sort of existence shall I pass? 

How is it that the religious sentiment once so active in me is nearly 
extinguished, or why uncertainty has taken its place, I cannot tell. I am 
puzzled, but it is a mystery which not all the metaphysics in the world can 
explain. Sometimes I feel my old ideas reviving and my doubts disappearing. 
. . » There have been days when the admirable thirty-seventh chapter of the 
third book of the Imitation has done me good... . 


Ampere finally recovered his faith by long and painstaking 
study of the Gospels, the prophets and the Fathers of the 
Church, and with it he recaptured his former fervor which 
had inspired him to pen the following ecstatic lines:° 


Work on the spirit of prayer. Study the things of this world—it is the 
duty of thy state; but beware lest they distract thy attention from the con- 
templation of the light eternal. . . . Write as thy calling bids thee, with thy 
right hand, but with thy left lay fast hold on the robe of Almighty God, even 
as a child clings to his father’s garment. 


Though he was the greatest scholar in all France, Am- 
pére would make daily visits to church, and to the end of his 
days his favorite devotion was the Rosary. The sight of this 
venerable old man kneeling in prayer in a retired corner of 
some parish church edified all who observed him. Fred- 
eric Ozanam, Founder of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
was one of these. At that time Ozanam himself was suffer- 
ing the trial by doubt and worry that had formerly vexed 


5André Marie Ampére, Edited by Madame H. C. (Bentley and Son, 1873). 
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Ampere. So struck was he by the devout manner of this 
man who, he knew, possessed the most gifted intellect of his 
time and whom he now saw kneeling humbly before the altar 
telling his beads, that his doubts vanished and like Ampeére, 
he, too, became a devoted Catholic. 

In the year 1836, the ravages of his intensive life began to 
make themselves known. Although only sixty-one years of 
age, Ampére could say with the Dutch artist Van Orteeck: 
“Count double, gentlemen, count double, for I have lived 
night and day.” He heard with joy and no fear the approach 
of death’s angel and, having well prepared himself for the 
meeting, he went to God on June 10, 1836. He died at 
Marseilles where his friends had taken him in an endeavor to 
prolong his life. 


IV 


André Marie Ampére is a name great in the annals of 
human kind. He was a scholar who pioneered in uncharted 
fields and ranges of research; a skillful investigator, a tireless 
worker, a student fired with the undying curiosity that has 
always widened human thought and pushed back the horizons 
of human knowledge. He quested for truth, unhampered by 
prejudice, courageous, not fearing consequences, nor stopping 
with proximate truth. Deeply, profoundly he penetrated into 
nature, saw nature’s God behind the curtain of creation, 
doubted, wondered, again investigated, saw and was con- 
quered. That was Ampére, the man, the scientist, the Catho- 
lic. The brilliant young physicist working in his laboratory 
while all Europe awaited his findings, was the same person 
who, with white hair and trembling hand told his beads and 
comforted the doubting Ozanam. He was a scientist great 
enough to know that not everything could be reduced to test- 
tube and formula; that out and beyond the ponderable, the 
tangible and the measurable, another world awaited, where 
alone man will know truth and love it for all eternity. And 
Ampére wanted to know and love truth. 
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Aquinas, Master of 


Permanence and of Change 
WILLIAM F. OBERING, S.J., M.A. 


N the preface of his book, “The Philosophy of Saint 

Thomas Aquinas,” Etienne Gilson observes that “the 

present revival of interest in the name and work of 
Thomas Aquinas is a fact that is bound to impress even the 
most superficial observer.”’ Nor can the unfavorable inter- 
pretation, which some have given of this revival, in order to 
escape the duty of taking an interest in it, long survive the 
efforts of such scholars as Gilson himself, Maritain, Roland- 
Gosselin, Demongeot and Vanderpol in France; of Schilling 
and Grabmann in Germany; of Mercier and Deploige in Bel- 
gium; of O’Brien, Cahill and O’Rahilly in Ireland; of Cun- 
ningham and of the two Carlyles in England; and of Ryan, 
Husslein and Millar in America. 

Non-scholastic thinkers have been especially attracted to 
the political and economic philosophy of Aquinas for a two- 
fold reason: first, the influence which scholastic jurisprudence 
has exercised on the development of law both in Europe and 
in our own country;’ and, secondly, the growing conviction 
that a closely knit system—consistent in all its parts, both 
metaphysical and moral, marked by a healthy trust in the 
powers of the human mind to attain to objective truth, and 
based on the pronouncements of reason and the data of ex- 
perience—can still render important services in the field of 
the social sciences. The proper understanding, then, of our 
own law and of the institutions it has created calls for a knowl- 
edge of their origins and of the influences which shaped them. 





1The Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, tr. by Bullough, St. Louis, 1929, p. vii. 
2Cf. Dr. Hazeltine, Preface to Dean Pound’s Interpretations of Legal History, New 
York, 1923, pp. x-xi. Ryan-Millar, The State and The Church, New York, 1924, 


pp. 98-194 
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Foremost among these influences were Catholic clergymen, 
who, sitting as principal judges of the King’s Court, molded 
our Common Law into a legal system which has successfully 
resisted the attempts of subsequent jurists to graft upon it legal 
concepts at variance with it and its underlying philosophy. 
These distinguished “sculptors of right” were guided in their 
work by the juridical principles which form the warp and 
woof of scholastic jurisprudence and political philosophy.* 


I 


Before discussing, however, the salient characteristics of 
this philosophy, it may be well to dispose of a twofold prej- 
udice, which would either deny its existence or the justice 
of its attribution to the scholastic thinkers. It has been con- 
tended that Aquinas, for instance, is only the Christian and 
Latin echo of the pagan and Greek philosopher, Aristotle; 
that as a theologian, Aquinas sought merely to make those 
changes in the Aristotelian system, especially in the Arabian 
version thereof, which were required in order to harmonize 
it with Christian dogma. 

The thought of Aristotle, it is true, plays a large part in 
the social philosophy of Aquinas, which is a powerful syn- 
thesis of many elements: the social ideas of the Old and New 
Testaments; the Fathers of the Church, especially Augustine 
and Isidore of Seville; the Canon Law of the Church; and 
the ethical, social and political theories of Aristotle.“ Both 
Grabmann and Gilson emphasize the importance of this syn- 
thesis for the Christian culture of the West. The thirteenth 
century saw the conflict between Christianity and Greek Hu- 
manism, as represented by Aristotle, reach its culminating 


3Cf. Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, Vol. I, p. 133. Roscoe Pound, 
op. cit., pp. 56, ff. Surrogate R. L. Fowler, “The Surrogate’s Court and The New 
Law,” in Fordham Law Review, March, 1916, p. 43. Powycke in his Life of Stephen 
Langton definitely establishes the origin in Catholic social teaching of the principles 
of Magna Carta. 

{Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., “The Origin of Sound Democratic Principles in 
Catholic Tradition,” in THouGcHT, March, 1928. 
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point. St. Thomas, following the lead of his master, St. Al- 
bert the Great, largely determined the issue by incorporat- 
ing Aristotle in his brilliant synthesis of Christian thought, 
the “Summa Theologica.” 

The simplest explanation of the adoption of Aristotle by 
Aquinas, which would make the latter merely the Christian 
adapter of the former, encounters two serious historical ob- 
jections: first, the Thomistic movement took the lines of the 
greatest theological resistance; secondly, it supposes that 
Aquinas found Aristotle ready to hand, a misconception of 
the form in which the whole problem presented itself to his 
contemporaries. Albert put it with dry humor when he 
wrote: “All Aristotelians are agreed that Aristotle has 
spoken the truth; but they all disagree about what Aristotle 
has said, and each interprets him in his own manner.’” 

As recent researches have shown, Avicenna had acquired a 
strong hold on the philosophic thought of Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. Only later on in this period did Averrhoes 
succeed in inducing the theologians to consider a form of 
Aristotelianism different from that of Avicenna. Compari- 
son between the two and the text itself of Aristotle could not 
fail to reveal, that while both were possible forms of the 
system containing serious errors, other forms of the system 
as legitimate as they, and perhaps more so, were also possible, 
and would offer a more rational explanation of things. This 
was the task Aquinas set himself to accomplish. Hence his 
constant striving to get as close as possible to the authentic 
text of Aristotle, apart from the mass of commentaries which 
obscured it, seeking in Gilson’s phrase “to understand rather 
than to reconstruct,” and “to disentangle once for all the spirit 
of him [Aristotle] and freely to appropriate it for himself.” 


5Gilson, pp. ix-x. A. D. Sertillanges, Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1925, T. I, p. 14. 
Martin Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas, His Personality and his Thought, tr. by Michel, 
New York, 1928, p. 162. 

®Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 19, citing Albertus 
Magnus, De Anima lib. III, tr. 2, cap. 3. 
7Op. cit., pp. 17, ff. 
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Having succeeded in this he handled the system as a master 
with only one object in view, the truth.’ 

This explanation of the adoption of the Aristotelian system 
by St. Thomas finds a confirmation in the testimonies of 
Thomas himself and of his master Albert. The latter treats 
the solicitude of some in the matter of authorities as a Pythag- 
orean futility and irrelevancy. He protests against judging 
a proposition by the reputation of its author, and held it to 
be disgraceful “to advance any assertion in Philosophy with- 
out giving a reason.” Both Albert and Thomas admit that 
some attention should be paid to one’s predecessors in the 
same field, because no one is self-sufficient in the quest for 
truth; while Aquinas writes quite significantly for our pres- 
ent discussion that we are aided by others in the quest for 
truth in two ways. We receive direct assistance from them, 
since the elements of truth found by previous thinkers, when 
synthesized, are a powerful aid to subsequent investigators in 
reaching a comprehensive grasp of truth. We are aided in- 
directly by them, inasmuch as their very errors, when prop- 
erly discussed afford an opportunity for a clear exposition of 
the truth.” 

Aquinas likewise disposes of the charge that Scholasticism 
is a faith and not a philosophy. He holds that reason is the 
builder of philosophy, and that “the theology included in 
sacred doctrine [revelation] differs in kind from that theology 
which is part of philosophy.” The argument from authority, 
he writes, is in such matters the weakest of all arguments. For 
true wisdom rejects and chooses the documents proposed to 


8Albertus Magnus, Jn Lib. I1] Metaphys. tr. 3, C. 11: “There is no other reason 
why the Peripatetics have followed Aristotle in most matters, save that his theories 
give a consistent explanation of all, or nearly all the problems a philosopher has to 
solve” (italics mine). 

*Physic. lib. I, tr. 2, c. 4. Periherm. lib. I, tr. 1, C. 1. 

WAlbert M., In Lib. II, Metaphysic. tr. 1, C. 1. Aquinas, In Lib. 11, Metaphysic. 
lect. 1. 

Jy Lib. I] Metaphysic. lect. 1. Cf. In Lib. III Metaphysic. lect. 1. Grabmann, 
op. cit., pp. 41, ff. 
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it, not because of the authority of their authors, but because 
of the reasons supporting their assertions. He did not judge 
it worth while to inquire into the personal thought of others, 
because the study of philosophy does not seek to know what 
men have thought, but the truth of things. Finally the only 
standard of assent which he recognizes in matters philosophi- 
cal is the evidence of truth.” 

These citations from Aquinas which faithfully describe the 
scholastic attitude towards the problem of philosophy should 
effectively dispose of the charge that they have no philosophy 
to offer. The accusation is made by Professor Gettel, who 
tells us that thought in the Middle Ages was unscientific and 
uncritical, reasoning by deduction from general dogmas. He 
adds, climaxing the absurdity that “the whole body of faith, 
developed and handed down by the organized Church was 
the basis of all knowledge.’"* Dean Pound, more critical, 
avoids the sweeping universal of Gettel, but accuses the scho- 
lastics of building their jurisprudence on faith instead of “put- 
ting it squarely on the basis of reason.”"* We must admit, of 
course, that there is “theology” in the scholastic jurisprudence, 
for human law is no more conceivable apart from the Natural 
Law and its primary analogate, the Eternal Law of God, than 
is the creature itself apart from its primary analogate, God, 
the absolute Being. But in the words of Aquinas, this “the- 
ology which is part of philosophy differs in kind” from that 
theology, which is the scientific development of authorita- 
tively given premises, the truths of Revelation. Our dis- 


128umma Theol. I, q. 1, a. 1, and ad 2; I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2. Cf. In Lib. VIII Physic. 
lect. 3; Super Boét. De Trinit. q. 2, a. 3, ad 8; In Lib. I, De Coel. lect. 22; In Lib. 
XII Metaphysic. lect. 9. Sertillanges, op. cit., pp. 17, ff. 

13Raymond G. Gettell, History of Political Thought, New York, 1924, p. 102. Had 
the professor stopped to think, he would have seen that Scholasticism, even with “its 
narrow intellectual processes” would have found such a genesis of knowledge a 
psychological impossibility. There are certain preambles of faith which must be 
established by reason, before an act of faith, either human or Divine, becomes pos- 
sible. Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2; q. 2, a. 2, ad 1; Contra Gent. 
lib. I, CC. 10-14; lib. II, CC. 3-4. 

14Roscoe Pound, Law and Morals, 2 ed. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926, pp. 3-4, 8. Id., 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, New Haven, 1930, pp. 36, ff. 
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tinguished critic, through a Kantian prejudice, may not admit 
this distinction. This prejudice may have led him to sub- 
stitute his subjective interpretation of fact for fact itself, when 
he stated that Scholasticism did not place its jurisprudence 
squarely on the basis of reason. But such a procedure is an 
offense against the fundamental canons of historical science. 

Aquinas has, therefore, a social and political philosophy to 
offer, which differs from the science of Revelation by its object 
and its principles of demonstration.” Nor is this philosophy a 
mere Latin echo of the Stagirite. The critics who maintain 
that Aquinas is merely an exegetical commentator of the 
philosopher fall into two classes, as Sertillanges remarks," 
neither of which is really capable of passing a motivated 
judgment on the problem. For either they know their Aris- 
totle fairly well, but are largely ignorant of Aquinas, and 
hence have no just perception of the value of the latter’s con- 
tribution; or else they know Aristotle only through St. 
Thomas, and hence are inclined to attribute to the former 
what the latter has added. 

As a matter of fact, the “singularis et novus modus traden- 
di,’ which, according to Ptolemy of Lucca, his contem- 
poraries admired in the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, con- 
sisted in his method, at once scrupulously analytical and high- 
ly synthetical, which, while searching the thought of Aris- 
totle in its furthest recesses, enveloped its details in succes- 
sive syntheses of great breadth and compass. In these syn- 
theses he utilizes among others, Plato, Proclus, Boetius, the 
Arabs and Aristotle himself whom he frequently takes to task 
for his argumentative chicanery in dealing with Socrates and 
Plato, and whom he frequently corrects. He draws exten- 
sively on Augustine and Isidore of Seville, and especially on 
the former in express citation, and in many passages where the 
influence of Augustine is clearly traceable, although his name 
is not mentioned. Finally, his own active and penetrating 


Aquinas, Contra Gent. lib. II, C. 4. Cf. Gilson, op. cit., pp. 48, ff. 
16Op. cit., I, 18-20. 
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mind completes Aristotle both by metaphysical speculation 
and by a noteworthy collection of observed data in his ethical, 
social and political studies. 






II 


As the relation of Aquinas’ philosophy to that of Aristotle 
and to reason has been misrepresented, so also the method 
he follows in his social and political philosophy has been mis- 
understood. This, where not arising from ignorance of his q 
work, is due to two causes. First, students of the system have : 
been more interested in content than in method. Secondly, 
Aquinas himself has nowhere systematically formulated his 
method. This must be disengaged from the ensemble of his 
writings.” 

The student of his method is struck at once by the ethical 
approach to his political science. It is proper to reason alone, 
Aquinas argues, to cognize the order binding one thing to 
another: the static order of part to whole; the dynamic, tele- 
ological order of means to end. In relation to reason he dis- 
tinguishes a fourfold order: the order which reason considers 
without producing, as the order of nature; the order which 
reason establishes in its own acts (the order, namely, of con- 
cepts to each other, and of words to concepts); the order 
which reason produces in the external things which it makes; 
and lastly, the order which reason produces in the acts of the 
will. These different kinds of order are the objects of the 
various sciences and arts. 

Ethics studies the order of deliberate human actions to 
their due end. It legislates, therefore, for the whole extent 
of deliberate human activity. Furthermore, man is by nature 
a social animal, needing association with his fellows to realize 
his due end and perfection. This need is met, in the first place, 
by the natural institution of the family, and, in the second 
place, by the institution, likewise natural, of the State, which 


































17Simon Deploige, Le conflit de la morale et de la sociologie, 4 ed. Paris, pp. 247, 





a ff. 
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furnishes man with the means of attaining that full and per- 
fect life in the natural order to which he is destined by the 
Natural Law. The unity possessed by the family or the State 
is only the unity of an active teleological order, not the physi- 
cal unity of a material body or of the human person. Hence, 
a member of either group may have an activity distinct from 
that of the group. Conversely, each social group has an ac- 
tivity proper to no one of its parts, but only to the whole. 
Hence, ethics is divided into three parts: the first considers 
the activities of the individual as directed to his due end; the 
second discusses the activities of the domestic group or fami- 
ly; the third studies the activities of the civil multitude.” 

Aquinas, therefore, distinguishes a threefold science of 
ethics: individual, domestic, political. For the individual, 
the family and the State are not distinguished merely by a 
quantitative difference. The two social groups are each a 
whole, and, as composed of men, and as subserving human 
needs, they are each a rational human whole, each with its 
own proper activity, determined by its natural end, each seek- 
ing a good specifically different from the other and from the 
individual good.” 

The corporate activities of the State, in particular, fall 
within the domain of the moral law, because the natural 
juridical cause which brings it into existence is the consent 
of its constituent members, for which they are responsible as 
for any other deliberate action. The State, moreover, is an 
appointment of the Natural Law for the attainment of essen- 
tial human goods. Its end, therefore, and the essential means 
of attaining thereto, are fixed by the same moral law. Finally, 


18Ethic. lib. I, lect. 1. Cf. Summa Theol. 11 Il, q. 47, a. 11, where he makes the same 
threefold division in the virtue of prudence. 

Summa Theol. II Il, q. 47, a. 11; q. 58, a. 7, ad 2. The Eclectic School of moral- 
ists (Cousin, Damiron, Jouffroy) so severely criticised by Durkheim, neglected these 
distinctions. Seeing in society only a collection of individuals, they derived from the 
nature of the individual, considered merely as an abstraction, all the precepts of social 
life and made social science a mere deduction from moral science, based on the 
abstract individual. The spurious Natural-Law jurists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are open to the same criticism (Deploige, op. cit., pp. 200, 249, 258). 
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Aquinas observes that the State is directed in its corporate 
activities by the deliberate acts of men, and in turn governs 
the activities of its members. Hence, in both phases of its re- 
lation to the individual, free activity of men, it may not de- 
clare its independence of the moral law, which is the supreme 
law of all human activiiy.” 

“The right order” reason is called upon to establish in the 
activities of the individual and of the State, not in its own 
name, as Kant holds, but in the name of the Creator, is the 
“order of reason,” the “due order,” according to Aquinas. 
In establishing it, reason is not left to its own caprices. For, 
as in theoretical, so also in moral matters, the order of rea- 
son must be a reflection of an objective order. There is a 
finality in the universe. Nature is the handiwork of the Rea- 
son that rules and disposes of all things. Men participating ; 
in that Reason, are called upon consciously to cooperate in 
the attainment of its ends. The ends, therefore, of human 
action, if reasonable, will form a part of the ends and order 
| of nature. Hence Aquinas writes, laying down a cardinal 
i) principle of his social science: “The right order of things 
coincides with the order of nature; for natural things are 
ordained to their ends without mistake.’ 






















III 


This principle indicates the importance which both meta- 
physics and experience take on in the ethical and political 
system of Aquinas. The judicious combination of the two is 
the second characteristic of his method. His attitude towards 
both has been misrepresented. In the first place, the meta- 
physics, on which he builds his ethical and political system, 


















20Aquinas, Summa Theol. Il Il, q. 42, a. 2; I, q. 96, a. 4; IL II, q. 47, a. 10, ad 2; 
Polit. lib. I, lect. 1; Summa Theol. II II, q. 109, a. 3, ad 1; I II, q. 95, a. 2-4. The 
Natural Law is “the rational creature’s participation of the eternal law” through the 
} dictates of his practical reason. (Summa Theol. q. 91, a. 2); in the happy phrase 
| of Gilson, it is “the eternal law on the human level.” 

21Summa Theol. I Il, q. 72, a 4; q. 87, a. 1. Sertillanges, La philosophie morale 
de saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1922, p. 1. Contra Gent. lib. III, C. 26. 
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is not the mooning of German idealists, each of whom: would 
“posit” his own world, arrogating to himself an attribute of 
Divine creative thought. Nor is it the intellectually dis- 
honest process of rationalization, to which many modern 
thinkers, despairing of truth, have prostituted philosophy. In 
the mind of Aquinas, the aim of metaphysics is the objective 
truth of the ultimate causes of things. Truth is the object in- 
tellectually assimilated, the product of the cooperation of the 
knowing mind and of the object known acting on the mind 
through the intermediary of sense perception and the phan- 
tasm. The object, therefore, is the measure of thought, not 
thought of the object. Truth is the conformity of thought 
with object, not of object with thought. This principle ap- 
plies even to the most abstract part of philosophy, general 
metaphysics, which Aquinas defines as the science that has 
for its object being and its common properties. For Scholas- 
ticism is not afflicted with that pathological distrust of reason 
which stultifies so much of modern philosophy and has such 
grave repercussions in the moral realm. Reason penetrates 
to the very being of things, “das Ding an sich.” When the 
scholastic, therefore, uses that little word “7s,” he means what 
it says, and affirms objective reality, by which his mind is 
“measured,” controlled through objective evidence, and not 
the phantasmagoria of a-priori forms.” 

Hence, though Aquinas may soar in his metaphysical sci- 
ence to the invisible God, the Origin and End of all creatures, 
and for this reason their Lord and Sovereign Lawgiver, he 
never loses contact with visible reality. The first principles 
of the metaphysical order, as the principle of contradiction, 
and the principle affirming the relation between the whole 
and its parts, which enter into the constitution of the mind 
and condition its every exercise, spring, it is true from an 
inborn bent of the faculty; but they become an actual con- 


Aquinas, In Lib. XII Metaphys. lect. 9; Summa Theol. I, q. 16, a. 1-2; q. 84, 
a. 6; q. 85, a. 2; q. 21, a. 2; J Lib. I Anal. Post. lect. 17. 
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scious possession of the mind with the very first concept of 
being and the first judgment based on experience, and, in- 
deed, sense experience.” Similarly, Aquinas starts from the 
undeniable data of experience in proving the postulates of 
ethics, those truths, namely, which are assumed from meta- 
physics, as the existence of God, Divine creation and Provi- 
dence, and the freedom of the human will. When attacking 
the problem of the ultimate end of human activity, before 
determining what ought to be, he investigates what is, and 
bases his argument on a datum of experience, namely, the 
irrepressible natural tendency or urge in man towards perfect 
happiness, which can be found in no temporal good. When 
treating the problem of the immediate ends of human action, 
again he starts from an observed fact of experience, that men, 
in making a decision, always base it on some principle, for 
the moment at least, uncontested, which affirms that “a given 
end is good, desirable, obligatory, or the contrary, and is, 
when analyzed in terms of formal logic, the major proposi- 
tion of a syllogism, the minor of which is furnished by a fac- 
tual truth that a given means does or does not assure the at- 
tainment of the desired end.”” 

Many of these truths are, according to Aquinas, the first 
principles of the moral order, analogous to the principle of 
contradiction or sufficient reason in the speculative order. 
They are an original, virtual possession of the human mind; 
for the faculty has an original teleological bent to formulate 
them. They are not the product of any reasoning process. 
For there must be in human nature a knowledge of truth, 
both speculative and practical, which is based on immediate 
evidence and is the principle of all subsequent acquisitions. 
They must be in man by nature; for “in all natures there are 
Certain natural seeds or beginnings of subsequent activities.” 
They must exist as an ingrained habit of the mind, that they 


23 Summa Theol. 1 Il, q. 51, a. 1 compared with In Lib. IV Metaphys. lect. 6. 
247n Lib. I Ethic. lect. 4; Summa Theol. 1 Il, q. 1, a. 5-8; q. 13, a. 6. Deploige, 


op. cit., p. 288. 
25Deploige, op. cit., p. 271. Summa Theol. I Il, q. 76; a. 1; q. 90, a. 1, ad 2. 
q q 
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may enter into action easily at the call of necessity. There- 
fore, “as the human soul possesses a natural habit by which 
it knows the first principles of the speculative sciences . . . so 
also it possesses a natural habit of the first principles of the 
practical order, which are the natural principles of natural 
right.” Such are the following: good is to be done and evil 
avoided; man should live according to reason; and the prin- 
ciple of moral obligation imposed by a Higher Power. These 
first moral principles are not innate ideas. For Aquinas re- 
jects this Platonic error. They represent the active acquisi- 
tions of developing reason, are vouched for by immediate 
evidence, and are the starting point of further ethical devel- 
opments. The science of ethics seeks to justify these moral 
intuitions by proving that they are the reflection of an ob- 
jective order of nature, and then, both by deduction and in- 
duction, with the aid of experience, to further develop them.” 

Another indication of the deep and wide foundation in ex- 
perience, which Aquinas places under his moral and political 
science, is the fact that he makes human nature, as known by 
experience both specifically and individually, the immediate 
basis and norm of the moral law. The finality of human activi- 
ties which he establishes is a faithful philosophical transcript 
of the aspirations of the human heart under the control of 
human reason, /’étre humain pris sur le fait, in the phrase of 
Sertillanges.” His moral criterion of good and evil is human 
nature considered in its first specific elements, properties and 
tendencies, as read and interpreted by reason, and in its in- 
dividual divergencies and differences. He determines in 
every case what we ought to be as a function of what we are, 
as rational animals, and as these individual rational animals 


26Aquinas, De Veritate, q. 16, a. 1, and ad 9. Cf. Summa Theol. II II, q. 47, a. 6; 
q. 49, a. 2 and ad 1; I II, q. 63, a. 1. In Lib. V Ethic. lect. 12. Summa Theol. I Il, 
q- 91, a. 3; q. 94, a. 2; II II, q. 108, a. 2; De Veritate, q. 10, a. 6. It is a striking 
proof of how close Aquinas kept to human realities in his moral science that his 
thirteenth-century statement of self-evident first moral principles finds a factual com- 
mentary and confirmation in twentieth-century ethnological research. (Cf. Alexander 
Le Roy, The Religion of the Primitives, tr. by Thompson, New York, 1922.) 

"Sertillanges, La philosophie morale de saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 7, f. 
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in the concrete circumstances and relations of life in which 
we find ourselves. For Aquinas, therefore, the natural moral 
law is a code, which reason reads in the book of human na- 
ture, declares obligatory in the name of the Creator, and in 
which the exigencies of man’s nature, seeking as does every 
creature its ultimate perfection, find a mandatory expression.” 


IV 


Aquinas, having assigned to experience so large a role in 
establishing the metaphysical foundations of moral science 
and in the formulation of its first principles, attributes an even 
larger field of influences to it in the development and applica- 
tion of these principles. For he attributes a preponderant part 
in the moral life of the individual and of society to the virtue 
of prudence, “the right reason of behavior, a virtue of prac- 
tical reason, concerned with action, and having for its object 
to insure the rectitude of the means to be taken in attaining 
to the supreme end of life.”” Hence it is concerned not only 
with the ends of human action and universal principles fixed 
by nature, but also with the infinite varieties and contingencies 
of those same actions, their consequences and tendencies, 
which can be known only through experience. It is the nec- 
essary complement of all the moral virtues; for between excess 
and defect it plots the mean of reason, in which moral virtue 
consists. It should guide the conduct of individuals and the 
policies and legislation of government in seeking the common 
good. The prudence which Aquinas demands as essential to 
virtue is a habit of mind that has its hand on the pulse of 
life and is alert to every contingency. For it requires: a re- 
tentive memory, since experience of the past is a large part 
of prudence; sound judgment, the power to estimate accurate- 
ly some particular objective; shrewdness, the ability to ap- 
preciate quickly and justly some particular fact or situation; 


°8Contra. Gent. lib. III, C. 129; Summa Theol. 1 Ul, q. 27, a. 1; q. 29, a. 1; q. 54, 
a. 3; q. 59, a. 5, ad 3; q. 94, a. 2; De Virtue in Comm. a. 6. Summa Theol. I Il, 


q. 108, a. 2. 
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docility, a readiness to learn of those especially who have 
lived much and well. For “it is right to pay no less atten- 
tion to the undemonstrated assertions and opinions of such 
persons as are experienced . . . than to their demonstrations. 
For their experience gives them an insight into principles.” 
Prudence demands; foresight, the power to measure accurate- 
ly the contingent results of an act; circumspection, which har- 
monizes the means taken with the actual circumstances sur- 
rounding the act; and caution which avoids the evil often 
mingled with the good.” 

But systematized experience, according to Aquinas, plays 
even a larger constructive role in the science of ethics both 
individual and social. The primary universal principles, both 
in speculative and practical matters, he observes, are naturally 
known. The secondary universal principles, however, are not 
inherited by nature, but acquired by discovery through ex- 
perience or teaching. These secondary principles are learned 
in different ways: through sense experience and experiment 
in the natural sciences; through observation of the customs 
and ways of acting of men and of institutions, and their re- 
sults. ‘Thus the principle that social justice requires the co- 
operation of all, both ruler and ruled, is readily seized by all. 
What this principle demands, when interpreted in terms of 
the actual circumstances and conditions of the State is not so 
easily ascertained, and can be determined only by a wide 
experience of men and things, and often by a process of trial 
and error. In establishing such secondary principles Aquinas 
gives the preference to inductive reasoning, which proceeds 
from the more familiar effects and particular facts to causes 
and principles. Thus he requires of the moralist not only a 
knowledge of first moral principles and their deductions, but 
a systematized experience of men and things.” 


2°Summa Theol. II II, q. 47, a. 2-8, a. 16 and ad 2; q. 166, a. 2, ad 1; q. 47, a. 7 


and 10; q. 49, a. 1-8. 
Summa Theol. II Il, q. 47, a. 16. In Lib. I Ethic. lect. 4, 10, 11; In Lib. II Ethic. 


lect. 2. Cf. Sertillanges, La philosophie morale de saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 10; 
Deploige, op. cit., pp. 255, f. 
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St. Thomas rightly uses deductive methods in his moral 
sciences. It is a native process of the human mind. Nor do 
we have to undertake an expensive junket to the Bushmen of 
the Central Kalahari to discover that lying, for instance, or 
“rugged individualism,” is anti-social and hence immoral. 
All we need to know is that man is a social animal, that he 
needs society, and hence owes to others whatever is necessary 
for the maintenance and well-being of society—an argument 
familiar to St. Thomas.” But he also accords to inductive 
methods a far more important place than uninformed critics 
of his system realize. It would be but a paraphrase of his 
principles to say that he would have the moralist investigate 
the conduct of individuals and the functioning of institu- 
tions, with their respective results, and from the data fur- 
nished by the natural sciences, demography, statistics, psy- 
cholegicai, historical and sociological researches, determine 
the interrelation of moral facts, what effects flow from given 
causes, and how and why. For only thus will he be in a posi- 
tion to orient individual conduct and civic activities in the 
direction of useful and moral practices, and determine the 
immediate duty of private individuals and of public officials 
which is conditioned by such contingencies. For, as Aquinas 
observes, you cannot apply one thing to another, unless you 
know both the thing to be applied (principles) and the things 
to which it has to be applied, i.e., human conduct in the actual 
and infinitely varied circumstances of life.® 


31Contra Gent. lib. III, C. 129; Summa Theol. II Il, q. 109, a. 3, ad 1. 
32Deploige, op. cit. p. 255. Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 9, f. Summa Theol. II Il, q. 
47, a. 3. The Semaines Sociales of France were in accord with Catholic moral tradi- 
tion, as formulated by Aquinas, when they demanded of writers on moral subjects a 
statement of secondary moral principles, or proximate rules of action, in closer cor- 
relation with present-day facts of the social, economic, and financial worlds, as known 
by experience. The immediate principles which governed economic transactions and 
government supervision thereof in a world economically static, where employer and 
employee were in personal contact, and ownership and control were still associated, 
and the dominance of the moral law was still recognized, are inadequate to secure 
social justice, national and international, in a world where these conditions are 
largely reversed. (Semaines Sociales de France, Mulhouse, XXIII Session, 1931, La 
Morale Chrétienne et Les Affaires, Paris, pp. 39, 68, ff., 77-80, 111.) 
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V 


In his political science, Aquinas emphasizes the importance 
of experience. He demands of the statesman, together with 
theoretical knowledge, a sound judgment formed on a com- 
parative study of different codes, experience in the manage- 
ment of affairs, a knowledge of men and of the national 
character and temperament, and a familiarity with economic 
matters and civic institutions. Such qualifications are neces- 
sary for a just estimate of the actual or projected laws of his 
country. Proper legislation should have back of it the gar- 
nered thought and experience of many years, for experience 
reveals the defects of laws. He desiderates even in writers on 
political science not only a knowledge of the theory of gov- 
ernment, but actual experience in conducting government, and 
believes that the science has suffered because the two have 
been disassociated in writers on the subject.” 

Experience is necessary for the statesman, because the po- 
litical regime and institutions of a country should conform 
to the character and dispostion of its people. Thus a mon- 
archy is not suitable to every country. Similarly a democracy 
may well be established among a people, possessing a sense 
of moderation and responsibility, and a solicitude for the 
common weal. But if these same people should become cor- 
rupt, selling their vote and entrusting the government to 
scoundrels, then such a democracy shou:d be abolished and 
replaced by another form of government better able to cope 
with the situation.” 

Not only the fundamental law of the land, but its particu- 
lar laws as well must be suited first, to the actual circum- 
stances of the people, their customs and degree of moral evo- 
lution, and, secondly, to their form of government. For law, 
as a rule or measure of human action, should be “homo- 
geneous” with that which it measures; “for,” as Isidore says 
(Etym. II), “law should be possible both according to 


337m Lib. 1 Eth. lect. 4; In Lib. X Eth. lect. 16. Polit. lib. Il, lect. 5. 
34Polit. lib. III, lect. 13; Summa Theol. 1 II, q. 97, a. 1; Polit. lib. IV, lect. 1. 
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nature and according to the customs of the country.” Aquinas 
points out the serious consequences of disregarding this prin- 
ciple. For if laws are imposed which are morally impos- 
sible of observance, because at variance with long-standing 
customs of the people, they will not only violate such laws, 
but break out into even greater evils. This principle explains 
the diversity of laws among different nations; for “the gen- 
eral principles of the Natural Law applied to all men in the 
same way on account of the great variety of human affairs.” 
It also explains changes in laws which maintain the law in 
harmony with the changing character and conditions of the 
people. The common good or welfare, which is the objective 
of law, requires that it should be in accord with the political 
regime of a country. A law, which would work very well in 
a monarchy, would fail in a democracy or an aristocracy. For 
just as the artist does not work in the same way in clay as 
he does in iron, so also the legislator must take into considera- 
tion the material with which he has to work and act accord- 
ingly.” 

Hence Aquinas recognized the evolution of law. He writes, 
“that the older laws were very simple and barbaric, that is 
irrational. . . . Similarly we see, that if any of these laws 
survive, they are all stupid. .. . Men in legislating should not 
ask what their ancestors did, but what is fitting to be done.” 
For the art of government like other practical arts has been 
successively improved; and “it seems natural to human reason 
to advance gradually from the imperfect to the perfect.’ 

Hence he holds that civil legislation is, to a great extent, a 
matter of squaring as far as possible the established order 
with the due order by a process of trial and error, and that 
human justice is frequently merely an approximation to abso- 
lute justice. Even in the case of the principles of the moral 
law, he observes, the further we travel from first principles, 


35Summa Theol. I Il, q. 96, a. 2; and ad 2; q. 95; a. 2 ad 3; q. 97, a. 1; q. 100, 
a. 2; q. 104, a. 3, ad 2; In Lib. I Ethic. lect. 3. 
36Polit, lib. II, lect. 12; Summa Theol. I Il, q. 97, a. 1; In Lib. I Ethic. lect. 11. 
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the more difficult it is to establish our conclusions and the 
greater the danger of our taking error for truth.” A larger 
measure of uncertainty reigns in the province of civil law, 
where it is harder to specify the demands of justice than to 
prescribe the exact remedy in human ailments. This uncer- 
tainty arises from the infinite variety of human facts and situa- 
tions, which reason, aided by experience, can succeed only in 
reducing to a certain finite number of types which occur most 
frequently. Hence human laws are made to suit the majority 
of cases, and as such, may fail in securing their objective in 
particular instances. This uncertainty arises, in the second 
place from the very contingency of human facts and the play 
of the human will; hence the same degree of certainty is not 
to be sought in such matter as in the physical sciences nor is 
inerrancy to be expected of human law. 


VI 


Such characteristic statements of his doctrine show that 
the jurisprudence of Aquinas, and of the scholastics, who 
followed him, differs essentially from a system dominant in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This system bears the 
same name of Natural Law, but runs counter to the scholas- 
tic system both in content and method, to say nothing of the 
political and juristic results in which the two issue. It was 
marked, as Deploige justly observes,” by an “indefectible faith 
in the omniscience of reason (uncontrolled by experience) 
and in the omnipotence of its pretended interpreter, the legis- 
lator”; by the pretention to deduce, through the sheer force 
of logic, from a wilfully elected ideal, the eternally valid 
rules of natural right. Its Natural Law, the revelation of the 
juristic god, reason, was simply an arbitrary ideal of civil 
law, based on an equally arbitrary ideal of the individual 


37§Summa Theol. 1 Il, q. 94, a. 4; q. 100, a. 1. 

387m Lib. V Ethic. lect. 15; Summa Theol. I Il, q. 47, a. 3; I Il, q. 96, a. 1, ad 3; 
I. q. 86, a. 4; q. 14, a. 13; In Lib. I Ethic. lect. 3; Summa Theol. 1 Il, q. 91, a. 3, 
ad 3. 

38Deploige, op. cit., pp. 258, ff. 
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man. It led, as Dean Pound points out,” to a regrettable rig- 
idity and lack of adaptability in the various systems of law, 
to the paper-constitution making and disdain of political in- 
stitutions and conditions of time and place characterizing the 
era of the French Revolution and to the riot of code making 
marking the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The distinguished Dean is less happy and accurate in his 
characterization of scholastic jurisprudence, when he assigns® 
as its distinctive traits “its reliance upon dialectic develop- 
ment of authoritatively given premises, its faith in formal 
logic and its central problem of putting reason as a founda- 
tion under authority.” The authentic texts cited in the course 
of this article prove that this description has not even the 
merit of an historical caricature, which should permit the 
recognition of the reality under features however distorted. 
Dean Pound again misrepresents the Middle Ages when he 


writes :” 


Where the Greeks thought of a stationary society, corrected from time to 
time with reference to its nature or ideal, the Middle Ages thought of a sta- 
tionary society resting upon authority and determined by custom or tradi- 
tion. To each law was a system of precepts existing to maintain this sta- 


tionary society as it was. 


Elsewhere he makes the astounding statement, that “the 
Middle Ages did not need a creative theory as such.”” 

The learned jurist could hardly have given a more mis- 
leading description of the medieval attitude towards law. For 
scholastic jurisprudence, which is certainly of the Middle 


49Roscoe Pound, Interpretations of Legal History, pp. 5, f., 12, f. Confer note 18 
above. 

41Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, p. 37. Grabmann, op. 
cit., 37, gives a true picture of scholastic method, as established by Aquinas. Edmund 
Burke has formulated in classic lines the proeedures scholastic jurisprudence calls for 
in the practical statesman. (Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke, Oxford 
University Press, Vol. III, p. 317.) 

42Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, p. 79. Id., Interpreta- 
tions of Legal History, p. 31. 
43Jd., Law and Morals, p. 7. 
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Ages, is, to use a phrase of Dean Pound, eminently an “ac- 
tivist idealism,” leading to vigorous, sustained, and rationally 
oriented juridical action. It gives us, what the Dean him- 
self demands, a “legal order flexible as well as stable,” and 
“principles of change no less than principles of stability” 
affording no scope for wilfulness, either individual or col- 
lective.“ Its principles issue neither in the mummified legal 
systems of the later Natural-Law jurists, nor in the juristic 
pessimism, fatalism and mainmorte of the past over the pres- 
ent, the paralyzing legacy of the Historical School to juristic 
thought. In this connection the blunt statement of St. Thomas, 
cited above: “Men in legislating should not ask what their 
ancestors did, but what is fitting to be done,” loses nothing 
by comparison with Jefferson’s protest, quoted by Dean 
Pound: “I set out on this ground, which I suppose to be 
self-evident, ‘that the earth belongs in usufruct to the living,’ 
that the dead have neither powers nor rights over it.” 

In this, scholastic jurisprudence but reflected the spirit of 
the Middle Ages, which inspired its “Sculptors of Right” in 
achieving the most remarkable transformation of a juridical 
status quo, the world has ever witnessed. Scholars are only 
now beginning to do justice to the depth and compass of this 
achievement which completely changed the spirit and the 
fundamental ideas of Roman Law. The Middle Ages not 
only needed, but had a creative theory which it set to work, 
like a powerful leaven, throughout the whole of society down 
to the enforced introduction of the Justinian Code by the 
lawyers of Bologna in the fifteenth century. Without such a 
theory, it could not have given us the early Spanish Codes 
and the municipal Fueros; nor could they have established 
the representative machinery in which they embodied the first 
principle of medieval society that political authority is the 
authority of the whole community, which Alexander J. Car- 


44Jq., Interpretations of Legal History, p. 1. 
45Letter to James Madison, Sept. 6, 1789, in Jefferson’s Writings (Ford’s edition), V, 


115-116, 121. Cited by Pound, Interpretations, p. 13. 
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lyle calls “one of the greatest achievements of civilization 
and ... a perpetual monument to the practical genius of the 
Middle Ages.” Nor could they have brought to fruition 
for former slave and serf that democratic industry, which we 
have yet to recapture and restore in a form adapted to our 
mass economy, if we would survive.” 





46Cf. American Historical Review, October, 1913, p. 6. 
47Cf. Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., art. cit., THoucHT, March, 1928; Ryan-Millar, 
The State and the Church, pp. 101, ff., 117; Marie R. Madden, Political Theory and 
Law in Medieval Spain, New York, 1930. Johannes Janssen, History of the Germaz 
People at the Close of the Middle Ages, tr. by Mitchell-Christie, Vol. II, C. II. 












The Problem of Maya 
Religion 
ROBERT J. SULLIVAN, S.J., M.A. 


URING the last thirty years intensive research has 
I) been carried on in southern Mexico and Central 

America in an effort to reconstruct the history of the 
remarkable civilization of the Ancient Maya. While our 
knowledge of this highly developed people has been vastly 
enriched, many problems connected with them still await a 
final solution. In a former article’ we discussed the intricate 
question of their origin, examining the theories proposed in 
two fairly recent publications, ““The History of The Maya,” 
and “The Conquest of The Maya.” Our purpose was not to 
offer a new solution to this problem; but, guided by the 
principles of the Historical School, we attempted to point 
out to what extent we could follow the authors of the above- 
mentioned works in their treatment of it. Proceeding along 
the same lines, we now intend to investigate their conclusions 
on a problem of equal interest and importance, that namely, 
of Maya religion. 


I 


Referring to the Maya of the Old Empire, Mitchell bases 
their civilization on the agricultural system and ritual brought 
to America by the Archaic explorers. He thinks it reason- 
able to assume that the foundation of Maya religious life was 
concern with the crops and seasons, and with the dieties which 
controlled them. As elsewhere the world over, the principal 
of these dieties was the Sun. He adds:’ 





1THoucuT, Vol. XI, No. 1, June, 1936, pp. 34-50. 
®The Conquest of the Maya, J. Leslie Mitchell (London, 1934), p. 111. 
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But intermingled with that inter-continental sun cult were the Earth 
Gods and Fertility Gods and their worship, a wash of reminiscence and 
legend of the life, the fate and activities of the First Irrigator on the Nile, 
and the rites which had been celebrated to revivify him and pass on his re- 
vivifying power to a successor of his blood. Upon this structure . . . all Archaic 
religion was upbuilt. 


In Asia and Europe new civilizations arose on the Archaic 
foundation, overlaying the essential rites with new ceremonies, 
and spreading their influences far and wide. The rise and ebb 
of the new culture-waves in these countries observed a certain 
time sequence, but in the Pacific conditions were different: 


It was the final receptacle of hosts of gods yet alive and strong as they 
breasted its waves, but forgotten shadows in the land of their origin. With 
obtrusive details of sculpture and architecture we saw that the area of the 
great triangle contained the Babylonian ziggurat, the Indian makara, the 
winged disk of Ancient Egypt. Those fantasies and imaginings of the mind 
of the Old World were separated in conception and birth by great stretches 
of time; but in the triangle of the Old Empire, they seemed capable of life 
in cities and sites contemporaneous, one with the other. So it seems to have 
been with the gods and religious systems. 


From the above, we obtain an insight into the dispositioa 
of mind which dominates Mitchell in his attempt to interpret 
the religion of the Maya “as recorded by the monuments and 
temple walls.” Again and again in his exposition we detect 
the influence of his Pan-Egyptian theory and note how 
cleverly he twists the facts to make them fit in with it. Rather 
than study the monuments and sculptures objectively, he 
allows himself to be guided almost entirely by his precon- 
ceived theory, his partisanship with the Extreme Diffusionist 
School, and thus forfeits all claim to be ranked as a follower 
of the historical method. 

As regards his first statement, we have already made it 
clear that his postulate‘ of Egypt as the unique source 
of civilization is untenable and generally rejected by 


8Ibid., p. 112. 
4For a fuller appreciation of Mitchell’s views we refer the reader to the article 
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anthropologists. Hence, it is illegitimate to suppose that the 
Maya had to await the coming of the Archaic explorers that 
their agricultural system and ritual might begin. Nor is it 
“reasonable” to make the assumption Mitchell does with re- 
gard to the basis of Maya religious life. The reasonableness 
of such an assumption must be founded on other grounds than 
that of the theory of non-inventiveness which he sponsors. 

Furthermore, investigations made by competent students 
of the Comparative History of Religions, notable among them 
being Father Schmidt, forcibly disprove Mitchell’s comments 
on the sun-cult as a universal phenomenon, and also his theory 
on the origin of the idea of a Supreme Being and the worship 
paid to Him. Mitchell seems to deny a fact amply proven 
today by sound historical studies, namely, that primitive man 
had a concept of God as Creator and Ruler of the universe. 
Of course, it is quite evident that in time this concept came 
to be obscured and was pushed further and further into the 
background; but the explanation which Mitchell gives on this 
entire question does not agree with the facts known to modern 
research. 

The references he makes to the Babylonian ziggurat, etc., as 
being contained in the great triangle of the Old Empire are 
likewise the result of his Pan-Egyptian bias. No impartial 
historian could accept the “evidence” he brings forward to 
support this contention of Asiatic influence on Maya sculp- 
ture and architecture. As we pointed out in treating of this 
matter in our first article, vague similarities of general re- 
semblances are not sufficient to establish culture contacts. It 
is only when we come upon individualized and singular de- 
tails occurring in two cultures that we can speak of de- 
pendence or borrowing. And certainly the so-called “ob- 
trusive details” of which Mitchell speaks are not of this class. 

If, then, we are unable on critical grounds to accept these 
features as Asiatic survivals in architecture and sculpture, we 
cannot agree with Mitchell when he concludes: “So it seems 
to have been with the gods and religious systems.” In treating 
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the same question of the transmission of religious ideas and 
practices as postulated by the Extreme Diffusionist School, 
Lowie replies :° 

The historical evidence adduced to support this inference seems to me to 
be precisely nil. The conclusion is based partly on an irrational pan-Egypto- 
logical bias that impells members of the school to trace practically all arts 
and beliefs to the banks of the Nile, partly on the dogma that it is a psycho- 
logical impossibility for any belief, custom or art to be re-invented inde- 
pendently. 


Moreover, even though we were to grant the fact of culture 
contacts between the Asiatics and the Maya, we could not 
accept Mitchell’s purely mechanical view of diffusion as a 
mere transfer of this or that from one region to another. 
Modern research has taught us to insist on the much more 
complicated nature of the facts of adoption and adaptation of 
cultural features. For every human soul, and every tribe and 
people, is a center of interior forces and faculties, which is 
more than the sum of the influences exercised upon it, and 
this center of forces also goes through a development, when 
migrations take place. 

Not only, then, is Mitchell guilty of the serious defect of 
beginning his exposition of Maya religion under the influence 
of an a-priori theory, but he commits the further error of in- 
cluding in it many elements which are untenable and cer- 
tainly false. Hence, we can hardly expect an impartial and 
accurate treatment from his pen. In fact, after a merely 
cursory reference to two dieties of the Maya pantheon, he 
passes on to other considerations, and scatters his remaining 
treatment of Maya religion sporadically through his book. 
For he feels, no doubt, that he has amply accounted for the 
gods of the Maya by his postulate that this people was the 
“final receptacle of hosts of gods,” “foisted upon them by the 
Archaic explorers.” 


5Primitive Religion, Robert H. Lowie (New York, 1924), p. 114. 
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II. 


In the “History of the Maya,” on the other hand, J. Eric 
Thompson who has written the sections dealing with religion, 
promises us a more objective and historical study. He pro- 
poses to approach the religious beliefs of the Maya mainly 
from the ethnological side, while the description of the actual 
ceremonies will be based on the written sources and to a less 
extent on such information as the manuscripts and monuments 
yield. With this preface, he writes :° 

Maya civilization, like that of the people of Mexico, was based on agri- 
culture. Without agriculture, and in particular the annual sowing and 
harvesting of the maize crop, Maya civilization would have speedily and in- 
evitably collapsed. Consequently Maya religion centered around the propitia- 
tion and worship of the personified powers of nature. 


Now, it is impossible to deny the close connection between 
Maya religion and agriculture; but to form the conclusion that 
Thompson does from this fact seems to us a rather hasty gen- 
eralization. In this connection it will be helpful to note some 
observations made by Christopher Dawson, prominent lec- 
turer in the History of Culture, University College, Exeter. 

If the rational and spiritual elements in a culture are those 
which determine its creative activity, and if the primary 
manifestation of these elements is to be found in the sphere of 
religion, then, he continues :’ “It is clear that the religious fac- 
tor has had a far more important share in the development of 
human cultures than that which has usually been assigned to it 
by the theorists who have attempted to explain the phenomena 
of social progress.” 

An objective study of the early cultures reveals that the 
whole life of society had a religious orientation, and that re- 
ligion was the vital center of the social organism. In the agri- 
cultural societies there seems to be a very close association 
between the practice of agriculture and the development of 


®The History of the Maya, Gann-Thompson (Scribner’s, 1931), p. 120. 
’Progress and Religion, Christopher Dawson (Longmans, Green & Co., 1929), p. 95. 
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ritual ceremonies and priestly organizations. We have an 
instance of this in the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, whose whole life centers in the rites concerned with 
the cultivation of maize, and its fertilization by warmth and 
moisture. Commenting upon this, Dawson writes: 







Now when a ceremonial cycle of this type, based upon the agricultural 
year, has once been established, it is capable of being developed into a vast 
ritual order which embraces the whole social and intellectual life of society. 
This is what we find in the higher civilizations of Central America, such as 
those of the Maya and Aztec peoples. In the case of the former, the de- 
velopment of the ritual cycle led to that amazing progress in astronomical and 
chronological science which is embodied in the great Maya calendar, with 
its ingenious system of interlocking cycles, and its simultaneous use of the 
Venus year of 584 days, as well as the solar and lunar periods. This calen- 
dar is, as Wissler says, “not a dating device,” but a ceremonial order which 
“provides the religious programme for each day in the year on a complete 
cycle of never ending services.” The ritual order was at once the reflection 
and fulfillment of the cosmic order, since it coordinated the order of the 
heavens with that of the seasons, and by its ceaseless round of sacrifice and 
prayer assisted the powers of nature to function. 

















From this very accurate account, the Maya civilization -is 
seen as essentially a development of the ritual order; when 
this was broken or its custodian, the priesthood, declined, the 
whole structure fell into decay. Returning, then, to the con- 
clusion of Thompson which provoked these observations, it 
seems to us more correct to state that the Maya civilization 
was based on religion rather than on agriculture alone. The 
unity of a culture rests not only on a community of place or 
work; it springs also and primarily from a community of 
thought which expresses itself above all in religious beliefs 
and practices. True, the intellectual element in a culture is 
never independent of the material development. But just as 
the individual soul vivifies the body, so, too, is the intellectual 
factor the soul and formative principle of a culture. 




















8Ibid., p. 111. 
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IIl. 


The pantheon of the ancient Maya contained about a dozen 
major deities and a host of lesser ones. Thompson makes a 
division into three groups: earth gods, sky gods and gods of 
the underworld; and for convenience of classification we shall 
retain this grouping in our examination of his exposition. 
According to him, however:’ “Far and away the most im- 
portant Maya deities were those that personified the earth. 
These earth gods were considered to be innumerable, but 
there were four of outstanding importance, and of these one 
was chief, superior to the other three, and ruler of all the rank 
and file of earth gods.” Later, in referring to the gods asso- 
ciated with the sky, he says, “none of these sky deities are of 
particular importance compared to the earth gods.”” 

Now, inasmuch as modern research into other agricultural 
civilizations has revealed the supreme importance attached 
to sky gods, we hesitate to accept Thompson’s statement with- 
out at least some evidence of the considerations which have 
led him to this conclusion. The evidence, however, is not to 
be found; perhaps we can discover the reason for his view- 
point from another work of his, “The Civilization of the 
Mayas.” There we find this postulate :” 


In every community, whether it be civilized or primitive, there always 
exist at least two different schools of religious thought which may be classified 
as being the viewpoints of the priest and of the layman. For the sacerdotal 
class, religion is the vital force around which life centers, whereas for the 
layman religion is a matter outside his daily life. . . . Although the two 
classes do tend to merge into each other to a certain extent, the extremes 
show a surprising difference. 


Logically, then, with this preconceived notion in mind, 
Thompson is forced to the conclusion we have just noted, 
when he applies the theory to the Maya. 

But the postulate cannot be admitted, at least not as a uni- 


SHistory of the Maya, p. 120. 
Ibid., p. 127. 
"The Civilization of the Mayas, J. Eric Thompson (Chicago, 1927), p. 23, 
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versal proposition. For as we have already observed, and 
as Dawson proves at great length in his “Progress and Re- 
ligion,” the unity of a culture springs above all from a com- 
munity of thought, and this common thought of a society ex- 
presses itself in its fullest and most conscious form in re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Historical research testifies that 
every living culture must possess some spiritual dynamic 
which provides the energy necessary for that sustained social 
effort which is civilization. In the case of the Maya, for the 
achievements and grandeur that were theirs, this dynamic was 
supplied by religion, a religion of whose ritual the priesthood 
was but the custodian. And so, while we do admit the ex- 
istence of a special priestly group among the Maya, we have 
no right to assume that the gods in which they believed con- 
stituted a class of beings entirely different from those wor- 
shipped by the rest of the people. 

Nor is there any evidence to prove that the earth gods occu- 
pied the most important position in the Maya pantheon. On 
the contrary, an impartial study reveals the prominent place 
accorded the sky dieties, as we shall see when we come to con- 
sider them in detail. As regards the identification of the earth 
gods, Thompson is rather vague. We have already noted that 
he approaches the study of Maya religion mainly from the 
information supplied by an investigation of the modern Maya. 
It is possible, however, within reasonable limits to collate 
many of the carvings on the monuments and drawings in the 
codices with the gods of Maya myth and belief. The figures 
appear again and again, and there is in the manner of their 
representation a constancy of form and attitude which justify 
the inference that a god may be verified from his general ap- 
pearance and accompanying symbols. The great German 
authority, Schellhas, has identified a number of deities in the 
three codices (Dresdensis, Parisianus, Tro-Cortesianus), and 
it was he who first, for the sake of convenience, described the 
painted representations in the Maya manuscripts by letters of 
the alphabet. 
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Thompson makes but one reference along these lines in 
treating the earth gods: “A long-nosed god who is frequently 
depicted in the codices and on the monuments is probably 
‘Chac.’” It is quite generally: agreed that he is identified 
with the figure, called by Schellhas, God B; he is the god of 
agriculture and rain, and the thunder god, usually represented 
as distinctly benevolent. 

In view of the special importance Thompson assigns to 
the earth gods, it is rather surprising that he makes no men- 
tion of one of the most prominent of them. Maize, the 
staple product of the Maya, was in the special keeping of 
a maize god, God E, who is depicted with great frequency on 
the monuments of the Old Empire, as well as in the codices. 
Many factors point to this god as Yum Kaax, Lord of the 
harvest fields and patron of husbandry. In several of the pic- 
ture writings he is represented as engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and is portrayed as having for his head-dress a sprout- 
ing ear of corn, surrounded by leaves, symbolic of growth. 


IV. 


Leaving the earth gods, we turn now to Thompson’s sec- 
ond group, the gods of the sky. We have already noted that 
he depreciates their importance and that in so doing he sets 
down an opinion which is based on an unwarranted precon- 
ceived theory, and which contradicts the findings of other 
eminent Maya scholars. One of the most competent of them, 
T. A. Joyce, writes as a result of his investigations:* “These 
are the deities whom I believe the builders of the monuments 
chiefly worshipped, and whose portraits or symbols may be 
identified among the carvings which decorate the ruins.” 

Among the sky gods, Thompson believes that the chief one is 
Itzamna, the ruler of the sky; but Joyce, Morley and Spinden, 
all capable Maya scholars, give to him the head position in 





12History of the Maya, p. 124. 
‘8Mexican Archaeology, T. A. Joyce (London, 1914), p. 224. 
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the entire Maya pantheon. This latter view is confirmed by 
the early Spanish writers who tell us that Itzamna was re- 
garded by the Maya as the creator and father of all, the in- 
ventor of writing, the founder of Maya civilization, the first 
priest of Maya religion, and the god of light and life.“ A 
comparison of the manuscripts with the account of the cere- 
monies which ushered in the New Year seems definitely to 
identify him with Schellhas’ God D, the god with the Roman 
nose. Both in the picture writings and on the ancient monu- 
ments he is frequently depicted, and is represented in the form 
of an old man with a high forehead, a strongly aquiline nose 
and a sunken toothless mouth. He is also frequently seen in 
the months of the ceremonial bar, and in association with the 
sun, the moon and the planet Venus. As Spinden observes :” 
“The ceremonial bar, essentially a two headed serpent, carry- 
ing in its mouths the heads of an important god, is one of 
the earliest religious objects. The heads that appear in the 
mouths are usually those of a Roman-nosed or of a long-nosed 
god.” 

Now, it is this Roman-nosed god, Itzamna, who occupies 
the first place in the Maya pantheon. While not conceding 
this, Thompson does admit his identity with a familiar deity 
in the codices and on the monuments. Mitchell, however, 
claims there is no reason to doubt the actual humanity of 
Itzamna, and regards him as the leader of a group of invaders 
into Yucatan from the Old Empire area. He writes: 


His features are dim enough to our eyes, but his story strikes a fine 
plangent note in that distant land, bright with sunshine, this lost Oceanic or 
Indonesian or half-breed, remote from the possibility of his native land and 
its cults; or perhaps a child of the Americas remembering back through several 
generations dim traditions of his alien ancestors. 





14Jn sixteenth-century Spanish documents of de Landa, de la Vega, Villagutiere 


and Cogolludo. 
15Ancient Civilization of Mexico and Central America, H. J. Spinden (New York, 


1922), p. 90. 
16Conquest of the Maya, p. 204. 
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Now this interpretation is not only gratuitously asserted, 
based as it is on Mitchell’s Pan-Egyptian theory, but it openly 
contradicts the evidence at hand. The author ignores the re- 
sults of careful study on the part of modern investigators, who 
have established, beyond doubt, the fact that the god Itzamna 
is depicted on monuments in the earliest Maya sites. This evi- 
dence in itself is a sufficient reason to deny Mitchell’s claim re- 
garding the “actual humanity of Itzamna,” as a later Yuca- 
tecan. 

Another god connected with the sky, whom Thompson be- 
grudgin,i7 admits as of paramount importance was the god 
of the planet Venus, particularly in his manifestation as morn- 
ing star. In Yucatan he was known as “4h Noh Ich,” Lord 
Big Eye. The reason Thompson gives for his prominence 
is the fact “that the cycle of the planet Venus played a very 
important part in Maya calendrical calculations. He was the 
god of the astronomers, who were at the same time the 
priests.’ Thus far Thompson accords with facts, but we 
cannot agree with him when he hastens to say: “There seems 
no reason to doubt that the priesthood deliberately foisted the 
worship of Venus on the Maya layman, attempting to sup- 
plant the old earth gods with this new religion.” The ex- 
planation of this foisting is based on no facts that we know 
of, but appears to proceed entirely from the author’s imagina- 
tion, in his eagerness to minimize the importance of sky gods. 
And yet, he informs us quite reliably that “Venus as morning 
star seems to have been symbolized by a monster, who was a 
cross between a dragon and a snake, and whose body was 
covered with the feathers of the quetzal bird instead of the 
usual scales of the snake.” 

This mention of the quetzal bird immediately suggests the 
mysterious god Kukulkan, whom we shall now consider. In 
Yucatan, especially at Chichen-Itza, he was worshipped under 
the guise of a rattlesnake, with a body whose scales were re- 





History of the Maya, p. 128. 
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placed by the feathers of the sacred quetzal bird. On the early 
monuments Kukulkan is shown in connection with the cere- 
monial bar; in the codices he is evidently a universal deity, a 
sky god with varied powers. Joyce suggests that in early times 
he was considered so high and mysterious a personage that his 
portrayal in human form was avoided.” The combination of 
bird and snake is by no means uncommon in early Maya art, 
and may have been employed as his symbol. 

Among the later Maya of Yucatan, however, there appears 
to have been an historical figure, also called Kukulkan. It is 
related that he settled at Chichen-Itza where he ruled for 
many years and built a great temple. After his departure he 
was worshipped as a god because of his many benefactions: he 
was regarded as having been the great organizer, the founder 
of cities, the framer of laws, and the teacher of their new 
calendar. 

Various ingenious theories have been formed to explain the 
precise relation of Kukulkan to the Maya and his position in 
their pantheon. The evidence at hand points to the conclusion 
accepted by Thompson and Morley, that there actually were 
two Kukulkans: one a god of the early Maya, the other a re- 
ligious and civil leader who bore the same name and was later 
deified. The histories of the two are inextricably mixed, and 
Mitchell’s attempt to clarify the situation leads him to such 
fantastic explanations that he only succeeds in further obscur- 
ing the meager information we now possess.” It has already 
been suggested that the feathered serpent was probably the 
guise under which the planet Venus was worshipped, at least 
in early times. But Kukulkan was more than the god of the 
morning star, and Joyce points out that his association with the 
planet Venus is not apparent on the monuments, but belongs to 
a later period.” However, we agree with Thompson that it 
is safer to frankly dismiss “the problem of trying to elucidate 





18Mexican Archaeology, p. 226. 
19Conquest of the Maya, pp. 209 ff. 
20Mexican Archaeology, p. 226. 
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what the feathered serpent meant to the Maya until such time 
as more has been learned about Maya religion.” 


V 


As there were deities associated with the earth and others 
that ruled in the sky, so there were gods connected with that 
third sphere recognized by the Maya: the underworld. The 
ruler was called 4h Puch or Hun Ahau, the principal 
malevolent god, from whom evil and especially death were 
thought tocome. He is identified with God A, and is depicted 
in the codices as a strange compound of skeletal and full- 
fleshed parts. His head is the fleshless skull, showing the 
truncated nose, the grinning teeth and lower jaw; sometimes 
even the cranial sutures are portrayed. In the early sculptures, 
he rarely appears, although grinning skulls and interlacing 
bones do occur as temple decorations. | 

The Mayas believed very firmly in a future life beyond the 
grave, where each man received his deserts. ‘Thompson 
states :” “The rank and file and according to the early Spanish 
friars, those that led evil lives went after death to Metnal— 
a dark, gloomy, cold spot beneath the earth.” We have been 
unable to find evidence for the consigning of the “rank and 
file” to Metnal, and Thompson himself later contradicts this 
statement when he says that those who led good lives went 
to a heaven. This was a delectable abode, free from all sor- 
row and pain, where rich food never failed. On this matter 
of a future life, Morley observes:* “The materialism of the 
Maya heaven and hell need not surprise us, nor lower our 
estimate of their civilization. Similar realistic conceptions of 
the hereafter have been entertained by peoples much higher in 
the cultural scale than the Maya.” 

There is one more god, closely associated with death, who 
deserves some notice here. This is God F, who presided over 





21History of the Maya, p. 137. 
22An Introduction to the Study of Maya Hieroglyphs, S. G. Morley (Washington, 


D. C., 1915), p. 19. 
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war, human sacrifice and death by violence. In the codices he 
appears as the companion of God A, 4h Puch, and is char- 
acterized by a black line painted on his face. Most authors are 
agreed that the early Maya were a peaceful nation, not given 
to war; for on the ancient monuments and sculptures there are 
no scenes of a warlike nature. It is only later and especially 
in the region of the New Empire (the area outside the great 
inverted triangle) , where the Maya came into contact with the 
warlike Toltecs and Aztecs, that representations of warriors 
and battles appear. While Thompson declares himself for 
this commonly accepted view of the Maya, Mitchell, on the 
other hand, rejects the interpretation which the evidence sug- 
gests, and makes the unwarranted assumption that his Asiatic 
civilizers must have introduced warfare and made the early 
Maya a warlike people. 

Under the influence of the same theory which we have al- 
ready reiected, he inclines to the belief that the Old-Empire 
Maya indulged in the rite of human sacrifice. Relative to this 
disputed point, Joyce writes :* 

Sacrifice was common throughout the Maya region, but the question how 
far human offerings were made in early times is difficult to settle. There 
is only one scene on the monuments which may be interpreted as a human 
sacrifice, and this occurs at Piedras Negras; but the negative evidence afforded 
by the other reliefs throughout the Maya region would seem to suggest that 
the practice was, at most, exceptional. 


In the present state of investigation, however, although there 
are still many indications that the practice was foreign to the 
original Maya and introduced in later times from Mexico, 
we feel that the evidence is insufficient for forming a definite 
conclusion. On the other hand, there is no doubt that human 
sacrifice was practiced by the later Maya of Yucatan, though 
never on as broad a scale as among the Aztecs. Wherever rep- 
resentations of such offerings occur, the god of war is shown 
presiding with 4h Puch over the sacrificial victim, for these 
two were the principal gods of death and destruction. 





23Mexican Archaeology, p. 261. 
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From the evidence supplied by the monuments, the codices, 
by myths, traditions, and the accounts of the early Spaniards, 
one fact is obvious, namely, that worship played a very im- 
portant part in the Maya scheme of existence. An endless 
succession of rites and ceremonies was invoked to retain the 
sympathies of the good gods and to propitiate the malevolent 
ones. In addition to the services dedicated to special gods, 
there were the annual feasts of the ritualistic year, brought 
about by the ever recurring seasons. “Maya religion,” writes 
Thompson in the final paragraph of his study,” “was intimate- 
ly bound up with the calendar. The nights and days were 
under the patronage of different gods, and so too were the 
different periods into which the calendar was divided.” 

Certainly a close study of the calendar reveals its importance 
from a religious point of view. The ritual character of the 
Maya civilization, as also the ritual significance of their 
calendar, is acknowledged by all competent authorities. 
Thompson concludes: 


In the end, all is subordinate to the great god of the Maya, the land and 
its produce. The complex calendar existed to tell him the favorable moment 
to sow or harvest his crops; the gods, who directly or indirectly affected his 
harvests, he has created to guard and benefit his maize crop, the alpha and 
omega of Maya religion. 


This final declaration is but a reechoing of his old theory 
of the supreme and absolute position of the earth gods in the 
Maya pantheon—a theory which we have dealt with sufficient- 
ly above. The only further comment we make here is that 
such a materialistic and non-intellectual conception of Maya 
religion as Thompson has formed is in no way justified by the 
evidence at our disposal. An impartial study has revealed to 
the majority of Maya students a loftier, a more spiritual idea 
of their religion, and they are unanimous in granting to it the 
true place it had in the life of the ancient Maya. This view 
has been admirably expressed by Morley, who writes :* 





24History of the Maya, p. 136. 
25An Introduction to the Study of Maya Hieroglyphs, p. 21. 
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Religion was indeed the very fountainhead of their civilization, and on its 
rites and observances they lavished a devotion rarely equaled in the annals 
of man. To its great uplifting force was due the conception and evolution of 
the hieroglyphic writing and the calendar, alike the invention and exclusive 
property of the priesthood. To its need for sanctuary may be attributed 
the origin of Maya architecture; to its desire for expression, the rise of Maya 
sculpture. All activities reflected its powerful influence, and all were more 
or less dominated by its needs and teachings. In short, religion was the 
foundation upon which the structure of Maya civilization was reared. 


With these conclusions, which neither disregard nor 
minimize the important functions of religion, all Maya in- 
vestigators, who have conducted their work along the lines 
of the historical method, express their agreement. Such a 
view would, of course, have been unintelligible to the older 
Evolutionary School and could never have been admitted 
according to its postulates. It is to the new historical move- 
ment that we owe the great progress made in Maya studies 
during recent years, and its value is clearly shown when ap- 
plied to so concrete and important a subject as Maya religion. 


VI 


The vitalizing force of the magnificent Maya civilization 
was religion and this religion to a great extent determined its 
cultural form. Powerful and dynamic as this fundamental 
factor actually was, yet, when we attempt to penetrate to its 
deeper significance and study its development, we find our- 
selves face to face with as complicated a problem as that which 
we considered in our former article. In the present state of 
Maya investigations, all competent authorities admit that 
there is not sufficient evidence at their disposal to warrant a 
satisfactory and final solution to the problems of Maya origins 
and Maya religion. Although much has already been done, 
the tremendous field of their civilization has barely been 
touched: all the efforts of explorers, archeologists and 
ethnologists to restore the Maya to their place in America’s 
records are just a beginning. 

But it is now an accepted fact, concretely illustrated by our 
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examination of the theories of Thompson and Mitchell, that 
only by a close adherence to the principles of the new His- 
torical School will any solid and lasting results be achieved. 
The errors and false views of the past have taught modern 
students the futility of speculating on insufficient evidence, 
that theories divorced from history become mere a-priori 
dogmatism. 

We conclude this article, then, with a final insistence on the 
importance of this new movement: through its assistance we 
have every reason to be confident that the future will provide 
an answer to the problems of Maya origins and religion, and 
bring before the eyes of the world a complete and historical 
picture of the glory and grandeur that once were Maya. 











The Philosophy of the 
Mormon Religion 


ROBERT J. Dwyer, M.A. 


reveals a startling fact. At a time when few of the 

dominant Christian sects are holding their own against 
an increasing drift toward paganism, this cult, scarcely a cen- 
tury old, centered in the American West, is making significant 
strides. Emerging from a long period of apparent quiescence, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints is nov able to 
measure its stature with many of the secondary sects in Amer- 
ica, and, what is of still greater importance, is surpassing all 
sects in the proportionate rapidity of its growth. What the 
eventual result of this phenomenal increase will be, no one can 
predict. Certainly, it would appear that we can no longer 
afford to ignore it because we are faced with problems of 
seemingly greater moment. 

With this in mind, it should not be alto..ther futile to 
examine the basis of the cult. This paper is an attempt to 
furnish an introduction to a descriptive criticism of the philo- 
sophical implications of Mormon doctrine. Confronted with 
the vagaries of Mormonism, there can be no thought of arriv- 
ing at a rational synthesis, for Mormonism is fundamentally 
irrational. Its philosophic tendencies are toward materialistic 
Monism and Pantheism. That these make strange bedfellows 
need not be stressed. The point is that Mormonism is forced 
to attempt their reconciliation. As source-material, be it 
noted, only accepted Mormon manuals are used in this dis- 
cussion. 

At the outset, the critic of Mormon philosophy encounters 
the major difficulty of securing authoritative and accurate 
statements of doctrine. Mormonism has never essayed the 


T HE most superficial glance at present-day Mormonism 
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integration of its theology. The “Articles of Faith,’ which 
stand as an official creed, are vague and unsatisfactory. The 
list of Mormon scriptures is not given fully, for certain books, 
notably “Doctrine and Covenants” and “The Pearl of Great 
Price,” considered as inspired literature by the Church today, 
are ignored in the Articles. Again, one is at a loss to evaluate 
the precise authority of the leading writers and spokesmen of 
this Church. Brigham Young, the great Mormon leader who 
headed the migration into Utah, the late Apostle James E. 
Talmadge, for many years a prominent theologian of the 
Church, the late Brigham H. Roberts, and others, have all 
left bodies of published works, chiefly doctrinal in character. 
For practical purposes it is clear that the writings of these 
men form reference sources only slightly inferior to the ac- 
knowledged scriptures, the Bible and the Book of Mormon. 
Indeed, little can be said as to the Mormon canon, inasmuch as 
the tenth Article of Faith declares that God “will yet reveal 
many great and important things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.” In spite of recent efforts of the First Presidency of the 
Church to claim exclusive privilege as the channel of revela- 
tion in the Church, the fact remains that countless Mormons 
accept as of faith progressive revelation, and its diffusion 
through the ranks. The canon of inspired writings is in- 
complete. 

This difficulty is offset by the practice of the Church in 
accepting the writings of Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
James E. Talmadge, and Brigham H. Roberts, to which refer- 
ence will be made in this study as authoritative expositions of 
Mormon doctrine. Their books are published by the official 
Church press, and in many cases, are copyrighted by the First 
Presidency. 

Signs of awakening dissatisfaction with the teachings of the 
“fundamentalists,” and their interpretation of doctrine, are 
not wanting among the younger Mormon groups. However, 
it stands on record that the Mormon Church, over a period of 
years, has given its official sanction to the teachings of these 
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“fundamentalists.”” Consequently, there is ample reason for 
taking the writings of the recognized apologists as source- 
material for a critical study of Mormon philosophy. Rarely 
have these writers themselves dealt with the philosophical 
implications of the doctrines. Their concern has been purely 
religious exposition. Conflicts necessarily arising have either 
been ignored or settled by blind appeals to faith. 

The dominant philosophical preoccupation of the Latter- 
Day Saints’ religion is a peculiar type of materialistic 
Monism. It is not to be confused with the Materialism of the 
nineteenth-century radicals, who admitted solely the existence 
of sensible objects. Mormonism extends its field of knowledge 
to “material” things which elude the actual grasp of the senses, 
yet are none the less material. For this distinction it has coined 
no philosophic term. Relying upon an older terminology, it 
speaks of these “super-material” substances as “spiritual.” 
Hence, the origin of the frequent confusion one finds in the 
mind of the critic but casually acquainted with fundamental 
Mormon ideology. The position of the Church is forthright. 
Spiritual beings in the ordinary sense of intellectual sub- 
stances do not exist. They are composed of a sublimated mat- 
ter, invisible to earthly eyes, yet actually possessing material 
parts. This essential Monism is thoroughgoing. It ramifies 
into Mormon theodicy, cosmology, psychology, and has its 
repercussions in its ethic. Examination of these branches of 
Mormon philosophy reveals a boldly materialistic conception 
of the totality of things.’ 


I 


The first point to be examined in the light of its philo- 
sophical consequences is the Mormon doctrine of deity, the 
Mormon theodicy. Our way here is made easier by a fairly 
complete Mormon exposition of the subject, drawn up by 


1]t is of interest to compare the peculiar affinities of Mormonism and Mohammedan- 


ism. Islamic philosophy resulted in the Pantheism of its middle ages; Mormon 


philosophy shows similar pantheistic tendencies. 
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Elder Brigham H. Roberts as the result of his controversy 
with the Reverend C. Van der Donckt, of Pocatello, Idaho.’ 
Since the Church today authorizes the distribution of the 
book, its conclusions may be taken as representing the teach- 
ings of the Church. 

Elder Roberts, in the volume, expounds a “confession of 
faith” in refutation of what the author terms “three com- 
plaints” against the Mormon doctrine of deity :* 

First, we believe that God is a being with a body in form like man’s; that 
He possesses body, parts and passions; that in a word, God is an exalted, 
perfected man. Second, we believe in a plurality of Gods. Third, we believe 
that somewhere and sometime in the ages to come, through development, 
through enlargement, through purification, until perfection is attained, man at 
last, may become like God—a God. 


This is a plain, blunt statement, but Elder Roberts is able 
to quote his authorities. Joseph Smith, the Prophet, in his 
collected revelations known as “Doctrine and Covenants” 
declares that “the Father has a body of flesh and bones as 
tangible as man’s; the Son also; but the Holy Ghost has not a 
body of flesh and bones, but is a personage of Spirit. Were 
this not so, the Holy Ghost could not dwell in us.”* As we 
shall see later, this remark about the Holy Ghost, if Mormon- 
ism is logical, really denies to the Third Person actual 
existence. 

President Brigham Young unhesitatingly subscribed to this 
doctrine. Of God the Father, Brigham Young declaied :° 


He is a being of the same species as ourselves; He lives as we do, except the 





2The whole affair is printed in The Mormon Doctrine of Deity, the articles having 
first appeared in The Improvement Era, an official Mormon magazine. The con- 
troversy occurred in 1901, Father Van der Donckt having attempted a brief reply to 
one of Elder Robert’s more amazing discourses. 

3Mormon Doctrine of Deity, p. 11. 

4Doc. and Cov., Sec. 93, 1-35. There is no lack of interesting corroboration. For 
example, Elder Parley P. Pratt, one of the guiding spirits in the organization of the 
Church, speaks of God as actually eating, drinking, traveling, etc. The visit of God 
to Abraham, and the dinner which followed, is considered by Elder Parker as par- 
ticularly impressive evidence. (Roberts, op. cit., pp. 255-6.) 
5Tabernacle Discourse, February 8, 1857, 
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difference [sic] that we are earthly, and He is heavenly. He has been earthly, 
and is of precisely the same species of being that we are. Whether Adam is 
the personage that we should consider our heavenly Father, or not, is con- 
siderable of a mystery to a good many. I do not care for one moment how 
that is; it is no matter whether we are to consider Him our God, or whether 
his Father, or his Grandfather, for in either case we are of one species—of one 
family—and Jesus Christ is also of our species. 


From Joseph Smith down to the modern apologists, the 
doctrine of a material and “plural” deity is upheld with un- 
diminished vigor. As Elder Roberts concludes: “In the face 
of these scriptures, will anyone who believes [sic] in the Bible 
say that it is blasphemy to speak of God as having a bodily 
form?’”* The fact that God is invisible to us is merely a 
temporary arrangement, caused by a certain grossness in our 
present material composition, and to the fact that God’s body 
is “exalted.” In the future life, this difference will vanish. 

As to the curious remark about the Holy Ghost, made by 
Joseph Smith, it can only be described as unfortunate. Inas- 
much as the revealed Mormon scripture, “Doctrine and 
Covenants,” includes all things in the one sweeping statement: 
“There is no such thing as immaterial matter,” either Joseph 
Smith was deceived by God, or was speaking in a very loose 
manner. 

To sum up the Mormon doctrine of deity is to classify it as 
a completely monistic theodicy, wholly materialistic. The 
process of reasoning which accounts for this crude revival of 
barbarian philosophy is difficult to trace. Nineteenth-century 
materialistic philosophy can have had very little to do with it, 
for the Mormon leaders were totally unsympathetic with the 
attempt to rationalize faith. It requires little penetration, 
however, to see that Mormonism is a violent expression of the 
popular Materialism of the age which produced it. A total 
disregard for whatever is intangible—characteristic of the 
raw hardihood of the barbarian—a fine contempt for reason- 


6Roberts, op. cit., 22. 
7Doctrine and Covenants, 131, 7-8, (Instructions by Joseph Smith given at Ramus, 


Tll., May 16 and 17, 1843.) 
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ing, mark the utterances of the Mormon prophets and theolo- 
gians. Dickens, in his “Martin Chuzzlewit,” may have 
exaggerated American Materialism, yet early Mormonism 
hardly seems to have been less flamboyant in its crudity than 
the ‘““New Eden” scheme. 

Confronted by the orthodox Christian dogma of God as 
Trinity, the early Mormon apologists, as well as their suc- 
cessors down to the present time, have not evaded the premises 
of their philosophy of Materialism. It goes without saying 
that Mormon theology could not find room for the Trinitarian 
belief in the orthodox sense, inasmuch as God, being possessed 
of “body, parts, and passions” cannot possibly be Three Per- 
sons in one Godhead. To solve the difficulty, Mormon the- 
ologians simply appealed to the axiom that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time, and proclaimed a 
triple Godhead. This concept, indistinct at the beginning, as 
is evidenced by the early use of orthodox Trinitarian 
formulae,* developed rapidly through the years. President 


Brigham Young was quite frank and open in his belief that, 
although he was not certain how many Gods exist, “there 


999 


never was a time when there were not Gods and worlds. 
More succinctly, the late Dr. Talmadge, in his book “Jesus 
the Christ,” published in 1915, dealing with what he terms the 
“ante-mortal existence of Christ,” takes occasion to clarify the 
Mormon belief in p!ucal Godhead. “The scriptures specify 
three personages in the Godhead: (1) God the eternal 
Father; (2) His Son Jesus Christ; and (3) the Holy Ghost. 
These constitute the Holy Trinity, comprising three physically 
separate and distinct individuals, who together constitute the 
presiding council of the heavens.”” Again, Elder Roberts, 
whose position in the Church during his life gives weight to 
his testimony, emphasizes the fact that Mormon theology re- 


8Cf. Book of Mormon, Introduction (1921) where the “Three Witnesses,” Whitmer, 
Cowdery, and Harris attest their honesty by proclaiming: “And the honor be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, which is one God. Amen.” 

%Journal of Discourses, 7, 333. 

10Jesus the Christ, Introduction. Italics mine. 
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gards the unity of God as merely a convenient term used to 
designate the harmony of knowledge, wisdom, and purpose 
existing between the members of the Godhead. Actually as 
he states, “as individuals they are three, each separate and dis- 
tinct from the other, and three is plural. Now that is a long 
way on the road towards proving the plurality of the Gods.’”™ 
And Elder Roberts, following the same line of reasoning, 
quotes from the words of the founder, Joseph Smith, in sup- 
port of his contention. 

Perhaps all this might be set down as a childish attempt to 
rationalize the Trinity, and it might be suspected that modern 
Mormons would be hesitant about accepting the doctrine of 
the plurality of gods at its face value. Doubtless there are 
some who do; yet the fact remains that Mormonism today 
officially sanctions a teaching which is frankly polytheistic. 
Unaware of the philosophical pitfall they have dug for them- 
selves, they insist on the belief in three physically distinct 
gods as a primary test of orthodoxy. So the matter stands. 


II 


The next point deals with a most fascinating phase of Mor- 
mon doctrine—its cosmology. What this cosmology is, the 
reader will have discovered before now. Since matter is the 
basis of all things, since even God, or the gods, to speak more 
precisely, are material, it follows that matter is eternal. From 
such a conclusion there can be no escape. It is true that the 
founders of the Church, in fabricating dogmatic principles of 
universal Materialism, probably did not visualize the total 
consequences of their doctrine. Nevertheless, once enunciated 
as the word of God, there could be no retracing of steps, and 
the evolution of Mormon cosmology was begun 

A fundamental inconsistency is found at the very basis of 
this cosmology. God is frequently referred to as the creator, 





11Mormon Doctrine of Deity, 29. 
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by whom all things were made.” “Doctrine and Covenants” 
uses language which admits of no other interpretation than 
that of the ordinary creation of the world by the Supreme 
Being. Yet, as we discover from further reading, Mormon- 
ism rejects that viewpoint, as indeed, in view of its complete 
Materialism it is bound to do. Creation may be understood 
from the Mormon point of view as a temporal organization, 
or reorganization, of eternal matter. Since there is no “im- 
material matter,” since God is a material being with “body, 
parts, and passion,” to use the consecrated formula, the uni- 
verse can be conceived as created in no other sense than as 
being rearranged or redistributed according to its material 
elements. That this tallies with explicit Mormon teaching is 
evidenced by the essay on “Materiality,” published in the early 
Church magazine, The Prophet :™ 


God the Father is material. 

Jesus Christ is material. 

Angels are material. 

Spirits are material. 

Men are material. 

The universe is material. 

Space is full of materiality. 
Nothing exists which is not material. 


The elementary principles of the material universe are eternal; they never 
originated from nonentity, and they never can be annihilated. 
Immateriality is but another name for nonentity—it is the negative of all 


things, and beings—of all existence. 


A material God, eternally existing in an eternal universe of 
matter, is the astounding hypothesis of the Mormon cos- 
mology. Creation can only mean a certain limited “rearrange- 





12“Behold, I am Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, who created the heavens 
and the earth, a light which cannot be hid in darkness.” Doctrine and Covenants, 
14-a. See also 45-1. 

13Doctrine and Covenants, 131, 7-8, and 29, 31-32. 

M4The Prophet, May 2, 1845. (Quotation found in Mormon Doctrine of Deity, p. 


254.) 
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ment” of the parts of universal matter. To this “creative or- 
ganization of eternal matter,” the Mormons assign no definite 
limits. The “Pearl of Great Price” makes reference to worlds 
which have passed away, and implies the existence of other 
worlds than this at the present time.” No explanation is 
offered as to the manner in which the elements which com- 
posed the defunct systems have been dealt with, or whether 
they have coalesced “by the word of his power” into the con- 
stitution of those now in existence. 

Significant of the whole-hearted acquiescence of President 
Brigham Young in this doctrine, many passages in his pub- 
lished works might be quoted. As a sample, the following is 
peculiarly illuminating :* 

There is an eternity of matter. Astronomers estimate that there is between 
us and the nearest fixed star enough matter from which to organize millions 
of earths like this. There is an eternity of matter, and it is all acted upon 
and filled with a portion of di-inity. Matter is to exist; it cannot be anni- 
hilated. Eternity is without bounds, and is filled with matter; and there is 
no such place as empty space. And matter is capacitated to receive intelligence. 


The logical conclusion, of course, is that space and time are 
constitutive elements of the infinite and eternal and a material 
God, in order to be physically present in all parts of the uni- 
verse, must be conceived as physically limitless. Mormon 
apologists have approached the author with the objection that 
a spiritual definition of God confines Him to a point of space! 
A further conclusion is immediate: over eternal matter, God 
may be said to exercise merely a certain “influence.” We are 
confronted by a doctrine of emergent evolution in which uni- 
versal matter, eternal of its nature, is, at definite times, in defi- 
nite places, revealed in an intelligent form. Yet the »rocess 
of transforming matter by “intelligence’”—which .s itself 
material, leads one to the conclusion that there is no essential 
difference between matter in its organized and disorganized 


15The Pearl of Great Price, “Moses,” I, 35. 
16Journal of Discourses, VII, 2. There are similar statements in Volumes VIII, 81, 


111, 356; and XIII, 248 of the same collection. Italics mine. 
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forms. All is resolved into a formless ©) .\s, without a glim- 
mer of reason. 

As a matter of logic, it is difficult to see what explanation 
the Mormon doctrine holds for the decomposition of matter. 
The accepted opinion seems to ascribe it to the “influence” of 
the gods. At all events, decomposition is admitted. President 
Young referred to the phenomena, evidently without the 
slightest notion that it contains a stumbling-block for Mormon 
reasoning: ‘Earthly things will be decomposed and their 
reorganization will be by the power of the resurrection; then 
we shall begin to understand the proper use of element.” 

As a final word on this treatment of the Mormon cosmology, 
it is wholly true to say that, in complete accord with the 
theodicy previously examined, its Materialism is thorough, 
while at the same time exhibiting a strangely radical divorce 
from the scientific Materialism of the age which produced it. 
The obvious implications of the theory of eternal matter, 
emergent into deific, angelic, and human forms, through an 
unexplained intelligence, leads directly to a species of monistic 
Pantheism. 


III 


The term psychology, applied to the welter of Mormon 
notions concerning the nature of man, suffers violence. Never- 
theless, it is a convenient subdivision under which to examine 
the Mormon doctrine of transmigration—not, indeed, of souls 
—but of our human “spirits,” which are material substances. 
The study of Mormon cosmology ended with the mention of 
Pantheism. There is good reason for stressing that concept in 
the present inquiry. The idea of a material spirit, passing 
through life as a stage in the gradual ascent to full divinity, 
is a basely ailoyed reproduction of the Neo-Platonic theory 
of eons making their gradual way back to the All from which 
they emerged. 





17Journa! of Discourses, VII, 65. See also I, 217. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into the discussion 
of the historical origins of this doctrine. Suffice it to say that 
indications point to the fact that Joseph Smith was a ready 
victim to the prevalent religious enthusism of his day, an 
enthusiasm which was to find its most radical expression in the 
religious philosophy of Christian Science. The insistence on 
limitless progress, whether in a materialistic framework, with 
Joseph Smith, or in a purely spiritual framework, with Mrs. 
Eddy, is the essential keynote common to both manifestations 
of this enthusiasm. 

Preexistence, adumbrated in the earlier “revelations” to 
Joseph Smith, in which the identity of Adam with the Arch- 
angel Michael is proposed,” becomes more definite as the 
series advance. On May 6, 1833, Christ is made to declare: 
“And now, verily I say unto you, I was in the beginning with 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth. ... Man was also in the 
beginning with God.’””* Mormon Christology is confessedly 
heterodox as to the Divinity of our Lord. Constant references 
to His life, His work, His mission, make it clear that He is 
man in precisely the same sense that we are men, possessing 
but one nature. As a consequence, the words of Christ which 
indicate His preexistence may be applied in a wholesale man- 
ner to the rest of mankind. If Christ, our elder brother, the 
Firstborn, preexisted, then with Him all men preexisted. It 
sounds rather humorous to add that even God preexisted, but 
in the light of Mormon theology, God is no more than a 
superior man. 

By 1845, Elder Pratt was so positive on the doctrine of pre- 
existence as to write:” 


What are men? They are the offspring of God, the Father, and brothers 
of Jesus Christ. They were once intelligent spirits in the presence of God, 





18Doctrine and Covenants, XXVII, II: “And the Lord appeared to them [the sons 
of Adam] and they rose up and blessed Adam and called him Michael, the prince, 
the archangel.” 

19Doctrine and Covenants, XCIII, 21, 29. 

20The Prophet, May 24, 1845. 
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and were with him before the earth was formed. They are now in disguise, 
as it were, in order to pass through the several changes, and the experience 
necessary to constitute them perfect beings. 


Here, certainly, is a satisfactory résume of the Mormon 
philosophy of life. Life is an experience encountered by 
spirits, preexisting this creation (material, needless to insist) 
on their journey through various stages toward perfection, or 
deification. The reaction of such teaching or the doctrines of 
Redemption and free will, is obviously little short of dis- 
astrous. At every step, one realizes that in Mormonism one is 
confronted by one of the most irrational heresies of the age. 

The idea of our physical generation by God is a common- 
place of Mormon theology. For the religious Mormon, ap- 
parently, this is a doctrine to conjure with. The exact process 
is not expounded, for nowhere is mention made of an eternal 
Mother, corresponding to the paternal role of “the Gods.” 
Yet the strict logic of the Mormon philosophy of material pre- 
existence as the children of God in an exactly literal sense 
would seem to demand such a being. 

For the second President, Brigham Young, this point was 
of special interest. Frequent references to it are found in 
his published works: 

Things were first created spiritually; the Father actually begot the spirits, 
and they were brought forth and lived with Him. Then He commenced 
the work of creating earthly tabernacles, precisely as He had been created in 
this flesh Himself, by partaking of the coarse material that was organized and 
composed this earth, until His system was charged with it.” 

There is not a person here today but what is a son or a daughter of that 
Being. In the spirit world their spirits were first begotten and brought forth, 
and they lived there with their parents for ages before they came here.” 


Life, then, is a stage in a process of “unlimited progression.” 
This doctrine has been described by Mormon apologists as 
their most significant contribution to the philosophy of re- 
ligion. The modern Mormon, anxious to vindicate his faith, 





21Journal of Discourses, IV, 218 seq. 
22Tbid. 
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appears to regard it as an open door to the reconciliation of 
religion and evolutionary science. The difficulty, of course, 
is that of finding an adequate reason for life. Here the sys- 
tem breaks down entirely. If man existed from all eternity as 
the equal of God, sin, as understood by the average Christian 
as the cause of the Fall of Man, must be ruled out of court. 
The best that Mormonism can do is to describe an arbitrary 
decision of the gods that some such experience would be 
profitable for themselves. The chaotic reasoning of Brigham 
Young on this point is worse than useless. He presents this 
heavenly council as weighing the odds of appointing Lucifer 
as the “redeemer,” as against Christ.* Christ apparently, is 
given the preference because He promises to respect man’s 
free agency, whereas Lucifer would “save” man regardless of 
his cooperation. 

Thus, in Mormon theology, the Fall of Man, strictly speak- 
ing, does not occur at all. The Redemption is in no sense the 
restoration of a lost harmony. At most, it seems to mean a 
special assistance given man by the first-born of men, Jesus 
Christ, in order to orientate man’s experience toward the goal 
of achievement, man’s transformation into divinity. Freedom 
of will must be dismissed as a remnant of orthodox philosophy, 
useless in the Mormon plan of salvation. 

While man is capable of accelerating or impeding his asceat 
to divinity, the process is inevitable. “(God Himself was once 
as we are now,” declared Joseph Smith, “and is an exalted 
man, and sits enthroned in yonder heavens.” And the Church 
has accepted as a theological axiom: “As man is, God once 
was; as God is, man may be.”” 


IV 


The Mormon ethic is the last point of this inquiry. Here, 
reference to the Church documents will not be useful or nec- 





23Journal of Discourses, XIII, 282; III, 256; III, 93. 
24Doctrine and Covenants, CXXX, 22. 
Quoted from Talmadge, Vitality of Mormonism, 272. 
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essary. Indeed, such reference would be highly deceptive. 
For the moral theology as taught by the elders and the Church 
officials today is scarcely different from that of ordinary 
Protestantism. A sound family life, a certain self-restraint, 
an avoidance of habits, such as drinking and smoking, deleteri- 
ous to health, these are the main topics of the moral homilies 
preached to the people. This aspect of the question is beyond 
the scope of the present treatment. The same is true of the 
doctrine of polygamy as enunciated as the revealed Will of 
God, and only suppressed by mandate of the United States 
previous to the admission of the Territory of Utah into the 
commonwealth of the States. True enough, in this last re- 
gard, the doctrine of polygamy has been abandoned only for 
this world. Actual Mormon practice looks forward to a 
polygamous eternity. However, in primary importance, this 
point of Mormon ethics yields place to the general considera- 
tion of the basis of morality. 

Has Mormonism a basis for morality? Has it a sanction 
that is adequate for moral living? From what we have said 
in our consideration of the philosophical trends and doctrines 
of the cult, an emphatic denial of both questions must be the 
answer. The reason is obvious. A material universe, a 
material deity, a monistic psychology, rule out the freedom of 
will. Whatever life is, it is not and cannot be, according to 
Mormon principles, a field for the exercise of deliberation. 
Whatever forces shape man’s destiny, he has nothing to do 
with their processes. The basis of freedom once removed, 
ethic becomes a meaningless term. Mormonism has con- 
tradicted itself more than once; never quite so grievously, 
however, as in attempting to uphold an ethical system in a 
closed universe of matter. A material deity, who has passed 
through stages of experience and apotheosis, provides no 
sanction, even were the freedom of will, by some strange 
magic, preserved. And without a basis for ethic, Mormonism 
is inherently incapable of pronouncing on right and wrong. 
It is a fortunate thing, indeed, that the Mormon mind has not 
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cared to follow its fundamental propositions to their logical 
consequences. 

Yet there is a startling illustration of a logical application 
of first principles in the doctrine of “Baptism for the Dead.” 
According to Mormon theology, Mormon Baptism alone is 
valid. All other forms are vitiated. But the salvation of 
those who are not Mormons, therefore deprived of the means 
of salvation, is taken care of by baptism by proxy, usually for 
those departed. In practice, those who perform the ablutions 
for the dead, apply the effects to their own ancestors. This 
baptism is an automatic thing, and logically functions inde- 
pendently of the will of the deceased individual. 


V 


In this paper, no more than a critical analysis of the inner 
philosophy of the Mormon religion has been attempted. Lit- 
tle effort has been spent on refutation, the main concern being 
the identification of the essential trends of the system. Taking 
up the Mormon doctrine of deity, the Mormon cosmology, 
the Mormon psychology, and the Mormon ethic, examination 
has shown that all coalesce in a system of materialistic Mon- 
ism, expressed in a pantheistic teleology. Further, there is in- 
dicated that the inherent contradictions of the religion are of 
such deep-seated nature, that Mormon philosophy inevitably 
fails to conform to the requirements of any rational criticism. 

It remains to be said that the persistent growth of the sect 
in the United States, as well as in foreign countries, is a matter 
calling for a greater amount of attention than has hitherto 
been accorded it. The parallel between Mormonism and 
Mohammedanism is useful, not only for purposes of philo- 
sophical comparison, but as a gauge to test the appeal of 
materialistic cults at those periods in human history when 
civilization is at a low ebb. Neither are rational; but for all 
that Mohammedanism is by no means a spent force. Mor- 
monism, conceivably, might become as vicious and as popular 
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a heresy as that which swept the world under the banner of 
the Prophet. 


l. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


LITERATURE 


Tue Carnuouic Literary Revivat. Three phases in its development from 
1845 to the present. By Calvert Alexander, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. Pp. 399. $2.50. 


When I had read this book I felt like giving three cheers. But a reviewer, 
it seems, must not cheer. He must follow the decorous Wordsworthian 
method of emotion recollected in tranquility. For, even a slight manifesta- 
tion of enthusiasm in the expression of literary criticism today is interpreted 
as an indication of superficiality or a lack of balance. But even at the risk 
of meriting the sober scorn of the restrained, I must say that this is a great 


book and a timely one. 

It is timely because there is need of just such a guide for the many Catholics 
of today who are only now beginning to realize that there is a great volume 
of modern literature that takes its inspiriation from their faith. It is a 
much-needed text, as well, for study groups springing up everywhere as a 
result of the apostolate of Catholic Action. And it will be an invaluable 
addition to required reading in every Catholic college in the country. 

It is a great book because it is successful in its selection of subjects and in 
its development of them. Everyone familiar with the field will quarrel with 
the writer for the omission of certain names and for the appraisal of certain 
works. But no one with a sense of proportion will fail to admit that, on the 
whole, the volume gives an inspiring panorama of the Catholic Literary 
Revival from Newman to Chesterton, in fields as diverse as poetry and 
journalism. 

One of the chief virtues of the volume is the coupling of literary achieve- 
ment with the philosophical ideals of the period. ‘This is done chiefly in an 
excellent introduction, but it is not forgotten throughout the work in dealing 
with individual writers. The best example is found in the chapter on 
Cardinal Newman, where the connection between the Oxford Movement and 
the Romantic Revival is discussed, and a distinction clearly drawn between 
Catholicism and the Romantic dilettantism which caused certain Victorians 
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to “swoon with joyous admiration over the Church of Augustine and Anselm, 
while the Catholic Church of the Council of Trent left them cold as it did 
Horace Walpole.” There is also a strong contrast indicated but not devel- 
oped between the via media which Newman condemned and the one which 
he chose. The latter blent the promptings of the heart and the findings of 
the intellect and avoided, alike, the vagaries of false philosophy and the 
excesses of sheer emotionalism. 

The importance attributed to Aubrey de Vere’s influence in the Catholic 
Revival is not altogether convincing in some respects. It is clear that the 
author has grasped the ultimate source of De Vere’s inspiration, the Incar- 
nation. But it is to be regretted that there is little or no development of the 
direct influence of De Vere upon Patmore, in this respect, and the influence 
of Patmore, in turn, upon Thompson. And yet there are times when, in 
studying the poetry of the three great Catholic Victorians, one is inclined to 
conclude that the para'.clisms in their work are attributable to a common 
source of inspiration—rather than to any conscious influence of one upon 
the other. 

Another omission that will be noted with regret by many readers is that 
while the fact of Patmore’s mysticism is clearly asserted it is not illustrated 
from its highest reaches in the Psyche odes. And it is disappointing to find 
Patmore’s burning of the manuscript of “Sponsa Dei” still attributed to the 
unfavorable criticism of it by Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J. It seems 
incredible that a character so precipitate as Patmore would have waited two 
years after Father Hopkins’ criticism before destroying his manuscript, if the 
criticism was the only reason for his action. Moreover, Father Hopkins’ 
objections “were not final,” as he reminded Patmore, and then concluded: 
“If you had kept to your custom of consulting your director, as you said you 
should, the book might have appeared with no change or slight ones.” 

The least satisfactory chapter is the one on the Irish Literary Revival. It 
is called ““The Celtic Dawn.” Why Celtic, rather than Gaelic? It was 
one of the pioneers of the movement who said that the only reason for calling 
it Celtic was a commercial one—to induce the Scots and continental Celts to 
buy books written by Irishmen. In this chapter there is a tendency to stress 
the importance of such writers as Yeats when compared with his contem- 
poraries of the Catholic tradition. Catherine Tynan, also, is given too much 
space in proportion to her greatness. And her poem “Maternity” is quoted 
as an example of her Catholicity! In reality it is a blasphemous poem. Its 
theme is that of a mother who leaves the Beatific Vision to join her son who 
is condemned to Hell. And our Lady places the blame for this mother’s 
action, upon Her own Divine Son: 


1Champneys’ Life of Patmore, Vol. II, p. 351. 
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It is like to that all mothers are made: Thou 
madest them so. 
Body of mine and soul of mine, do I not know? 


In her appreciation of the poem, Miss Katherine Bregy writes: “If poetry 
must be haled before the bar of theology, those bold stanzas may indeed be 
found wanting. . . . But before the bar of poetry, Mrs. Hinkson may well 
rest her case with that great lyric.” That is a rare combination of so-called 
Catholic poetry and criticism! 

The treatment given the poets of the 1916 Rebellion is altogether inade- 
quate. They are of the very essence of the Irish Literary Revival as well as 
of the Irish people—the starkness of Pearse and the awful mysticism of 
Plunkett. There is nothing about the Wordsworthian tendency of Ledwidge 
as a hindrance to his Irish and Catholic inspiration. Daniel Corkery is well 
praised but his work is not discussed in detail, although he is undoubtedly 
the most authentic voice of contemporary Irish letters and criticism. And 
Padraic Colum is spoken of as a poet whose chief inspiration is still Catholic. 
To be sure, he has not abandoned Catholic tradition as completely as his wife 
in her article, “The Two Consciences,” that appeared in the Yale Review. 
But in his later work there would seem to be little fulfilment of the early 
promise of his Irish and Catholic inspiration. 

The chapters on poetry, satire, history and biography are necessarily cursory 
in the treatment of these several fields of Catholic writing. And in the 
chapter on the Novel many will find the criticism lacking in discrimination. 

But despite these limitations the book is stimulating and gives a compact 
yet comprehensive presentation of Catholic achievement in the field of letters 


from the days of the Oxford Movement to our own. 
TERENCE L. ConNoOLLY, S.J., PH.D. 


SCIENCE 


Tue New BaAckGROUND OF SciENcE. By Sir James Jeans. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 296. $2.50. 


Tue Universe Arounp Us. Third Edition, Revised and Eniarged. By 
Sir James Jeans. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 370. $4.00. 


ELectrons, Protons, PHotons, NEUTRONS, AND Cosmic Rays. By Rob- 
ert Andrews Millikan. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 


482. $3.50. 
Sir James Jeans and Dr. Millikan have written highly technical treatises 


in their fields of scientific research, but in these books they have tried to 
present to those readers, who cannot follow their more learned productions, 
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an account of the achievements of science and a survey of the present thought 
and outlook that rule in scientific circles. These three volumes form a trilogy 
with the first by Sir James Jeans covering the general field, his ““The Universe 
Around Us” describing the world on the grand scale, and Dr. Millikan writ- 
ing about the secrets won from nature in its tiniest units. By no means can 
these books be called popular in the sense that they imitate the superficial 
articles on scientific subjects which come in the Sunday supplements, but 
rather both authors have in mind the physicist and the “reader of a some- 
what less technical training.” 

“The New Background of Science” reports the change that has taken 
place in the views in physical science during this generation. The primary 
causes for the abandonment of many tenets held in physics throughout the 
nineteenth century are the theory of relativity and the quantum theory. The 
facts and speculations that prompted Einstein and Planck to come forward 
with these revolutionary theories are briefly but sufficiently told, and the sub- 
sequent investigations that have helped to entrench them in modern science 
are clarified by the author’s clever use of illustrations from common knowl- 
edge wherever such comparison is possible. 

The opening chapter tells of the replacement of mechanism and its im- 
plications, which permeated the older physics, by the modern method of inter- 
rogating nature by means of experiments in order to test an hypothesis. In 
this procedure one experiment may disprove an hypothesis, while an enor- 
mous number of experiments, not inconsistent with an hypothesis, cannot 
suffice to prove it. In fact, an hypothesis, it is held, is never replaced by 
certainty, for there remains always the fear that some phenomenon may in 
the future be revealed which defies explanation in terms of the current 
hypothesis. The ultimate ambition of science aims to attain a physical ex- 
planation adequately accounting for all the phenomena of the external world. 
To date, Einstein’s theory of relativity has stood the test. Will it be found 
wanting tomorrow? If it be deficient, scientists incline to think the brilliant 
theory will not be discarded, but rather it will be expanded into a more 
embracing theory which will satisfy for the additional phenomena. 

Likewise today science has to do only with phenomena of nature, and not 
with reality from which the phenomena originate. Phenomena can be known 
with certainty, but of the reality of the external world the physicist can 
gather only probabilities. He is not an idealist, he grants that nature has 
objectivity and exists incependently of his mind. But, he contends, a physicist 
explores nature by experiments which serve as connecting bridges over the 
gap between nature and ourselves. In the attempt to cross the bridge, he 
must begin the journey across from our side, and the necessity of crossing 
from our side has caused his knowledge of nature’s reality to be colored with 
a subjective hue. In an experimental study the observer finds imprinted on 
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the phenomena he examines his own finger-prints, left on nature when he 
caused her to exhibit phenomena for observation. Before the present century 
most scientists made no distinction between the finger-prints and the phe- 
nomena minus the finger-prints, and, in consequence, affirmed of nature the 
transitory accidents of their own making. In time we may learn how to re- 
move, or at least discount, the human stamp, and arrive at a knowledge of 
objective nature. How much hope exists of acquiring knowledge free of all 
subjective bias is not expressed by the author. 

In the following chapters the author discusses the findings of modern 
science, but warns us to keep in mind throughout the discussion that the re- 
sults of science sketch a picture, not of nature, but of human experiment- 
ing on nature. Space and Time are pictured as the framework of the ex- 
ternal world, and commendation is due for the presentation of such elusive 
notions in as simple and understandable manner as the ideas themselves per- 
mit. The treatment of space-time continuum, or four-dimensional space, 
brings into play the author’s picturesque style and power of illustration. 
Hitherto the four-dimensional space-time continuum may have been only a 
phrase, and nothing more, to the reader, but by reading with care the ex- 
position of the continuum here, he will place an idea behind the term as 
it is used in modern physics. The explorations on the atom in search of the 
true nature of matter occupy the chapter, “Matter and Radiation,” which 
reviews several topics found in nearly all the late literature. Many facts 
have been learned concerning the structure of matter, many problems still 
puzzle the physicists, some findings appear to be contradictory one or the 
other. It is the author’s opinion that “somewhere in Heisenberg’s equation 
the innermost nature of atomic structure must lie hidden, if we could but 
read the riddle aright.” It is feared that the readers “who have no special 
knowledge of science” will find the several pages devoted to Heisenberg’s re- 
lation a riddle beyond their powers of comprehension, and must take on faith 
the conclusion of the author. 

Wave mechanics and thermodynamics make up nearly the remainder of 
the book, and, save for the mathematics in the matter on wave mechanics, 
the part played by these two branches in physics will be appreciated by the 
average reader even though lacking in mathematics. 

In its general theme the book succeeds. It records the changes went’ in 
several fundamental tenets of physics, it portrays the background which has 
shaped the thinking of our leading physicists, it indicates the probable avenues 
scientists will travel tomorrow. On closing the book one has the impression 
that modesty is a part of the new background. Theories are advanced with 
reserve, there is an absence of bold claims for any one theory to solve the 
entire problem, often even the admission that a proposed explanation may 
prove a false clue. These marks of intellectual sincerity govern true science 
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in any age, but they may be said to fit physical science better today than in 
the past. While the reader will accept most statements of the author, he very 
likely will be slow to lean to the view of nature given by the idealist, though 
that tendency wins favor at present. He will practice caution, science’s strong 
virtue, and ask with the author, “who shall say what we may find awaiting 
us around the next corner?” 

“The Universe Around Us” remarkably attains its purpose, which is to 
present “a brief account, written in simple language, of the methods and re- 
sults of modern astronomical research, both observational and theoretical.” It 
may sound strange to say that a book containing much on theoretical astron- 
omy can be made interesting to other than astronomers, but Sir James Jeans 
is to be credited with that achievement. Beginning with a long chapter on 
explorations of the sky, we follow the astronomer out into celestial space as 
he pushes the boundaries of the heavens farther and farther back. As we 
search in the remotest depths, one method of determining distance yields to 
another, more refined and sensitive. The first measuring rod was the telescope, 
today the “period luminosity law” of Cepheid variables provides a powerful 
means of determining distance in various parts of the sky. With ease the 
reader follows the narrative of the astronomer’s Odyssey and readily grasps 
the explanations of the different methods and devices used in scanning the 
stars. 

But most of all our interest is centered on the history of the making of 
the universe into its present formation, which has been occurring in the vast 
reaches during the long past, and we are curious to learn the most probable 
course that lies ahead of it for the future. Theories in answer to the forma- 
tion of the universe and to its ultimate destination are criticized in turn, with 
the explanations to these questions that find common acceptance among 
astronomers sharply separated from proposals still warmly controverted. In 
telling the story of the past, Sir James Jeans has not confined himself to 
astronomical data, but has had recourse to other fields of scientific research, 
and the evidence gathered from these sources he critically weighs in an 
effort to ascertain the birthday and recount the biography of the world. 

Attention is called to his own theory of the probable final destination of 
the universe, and also to his prediction of the state of the world our children 
will live in ages hence. It is his belief that we are living at the very beginning 
of man’s inhabitation of the earth, and 


we are still too much engulfed in the greyness of the morning mists to be able to 
imagine, however vaguely, how this world of ours will appear to those who will come 
after us and see it in the full light of day. But by what light we have, we seem 
to discern that the main message of astronomy is one of hope to the race and of 
responsibility to the individual—of responsibility because we are drawing plans and 
laying foundations for a longer future than we can well imagine. 
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“Electrons (++ and —), Protons, Photons, Neutrons, and Cosmic Rays” 
includes much of Dr. Millikan’s earlier work, “The Electrons,” plus several 
new chapters in which he has told the discoveries and advances made in his 
field during the past decade. The historic approach, the detailed descriptions 
of numerous experiments, an abundance of illustration combine to produce a 
book which adequately reports the developments in atomic physics up to 
January, 1935. This book is one of the University of Chicago Science Series, 
and the volumes of this series 


present the complete results of an experiment or series of investigations which pre- 
viously have appeared only in scattered articles, if published at all. On the other 
hand, they differ from detailed treatises by confining themselves to specific problems 
of current interest, and in presenting the subject in as summary a manner and with 
as little technical detail as is consistent with sound method. 


Dr. Millikan has in mind the reader who is seeking a description and a 
definition of the new factors that have entered the problems of atomics, for 
when he speaks particularly on positrons, neutrons, and cosmic rays, he relates 
the history of their discovery, the evidence substantiating their existence, and 
many of their properties. Important statements and conclusions, printed in 
italics, keep the reader’s attention on the advancing steps in the argument. 
Those who are taking notice of Dr. Millikan’s active participation in the 
quest for the secrets of the cosmic ray have at hand the data amassed by him, 
together with the theory concerning the nature of these rays, founded on his 


studies in this sphere. 
Peter McKoneg, S.J. 


THE DEFORMATION OF THE EArTH’s Crust. By Walter H. Bucher, Ph.D. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 518. $5.00. 


In these days when almost every daily edition of the newspapers has some 
account of an earthquake some place on the face of our globe, our attention 
cannot but be drawn forcibly to the subject of the movements of the earth’s 
surface. We have learned to travel at amazing speeds on land and through 
the air; we feel perfectly safe on our palatial ocean liners, and we no longer 
gaze in wonder at submarines; we take as a matter of course the myriad 
marvels of science that are the ever constant fruit of man’s intelligence and 
research. But the unpredictable and unpreventable, the awe-inspiring and 
fearful shaking of the earth beneath our feet, though it last but a few brief 
seconds, destroys in an instant untold amounts of property and life, and 
makes us realize that we are still subject to a Higher Intelligence, and that 
as yet we know very little of the forces that are constantly at work in the 
depths of the earth beneath us. 

There have appeared in recent years a few books on geology that were 
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written for the popular mind, but most of the publications along these lines 
have been either textbooks or reference books that are of interest only to 
students of geology, or to those who are directly connected with that sub- 
ject or with some kind of geological problem. Such a work is the ““Deforma- 
tion of the Earth’s Crust,” by Dr. Walter H. Bucher, Professor of Historical 
Geology in the University of Cincinnati. As the author tells us in the 


preface: 


This book comprises an attempt to assemble all essential geological facts of a 
general nature that bear on the problem of crustal deformation, and to derive from 
them inductively a hypothetical picture of the mechanics of diastrophism that is 
consistent with them all. The facts are given in the form of carefully worded 
generalizations which are designated as laws. 


The number of actual and fairly well ascertained facts that we have at 
our disposal relative to the uppermost part of the earth’s surface is quite sur- 
prising. Dr. Bucher has listed some forty-six of these “laws” in an appendix 
at the end of the volume. For instance, we know that the surface of our 
globe is broken up by crustal deformations that are either elevations or 
depressions. These, in turn, are of two types: those essentially equidimen- 
sional, known as swells and basins; and those that show a distinct linear 
development with one horizontal dimension decidedly greater than the other. 
These are known as welts and furrows, and on the surface of the earth as 
we have it today, excessive heights and excessive depths of crustal deforma- 
tion are limited to these welts and furrows. We always find these welts 
and furrows in close association and lying side by side in relatively long 
and narrow belts, which are called “mobile belts” in distinction to those 
other and more numerous parts of the surface where far less movement is 
taking place. The question why they should be more mobile contains the 
central problem of earth deformation, to which no absolutely definite and 
certainly convincing answer has as yet been given. 

Dr. Bucher has made quite an exhaustive study of all the factors con- 
cerned with the mobility of the earth’s surface. He has considered in some 
detail the problem of isostasy and isostatic equilibrium, the question of the 
diastrophic cycle, and the various kinds and positions of the “mobile belts,” 
both those existing today and those of whose previous existence we have 
quite abundant evidence. His procedure has been to set down all the facts 
in the case and to give numerous examples and illustrations, drawn from 
various parts of the world. He has then given the principal interpretations 
of these facts as set down by leading geologists, and finally he draws his own 
conclusions. 4 

As may be imagined, such a work would have to be, and is of a highly 
technical character, and for one unacquainted with geology and with geologi- 
cal nomenclature, it would perhaps appear to be rather heavy and unin- 
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teresting. But for the geologist it is an excellently well-done piece of work 
and contains a veritable mine of valuable information and reference matter. 

The volume is very well put together and printed, and illustrated with 
one hundred figures and diagrams. There are copious footnotes and citations, 
and while there is no formal bibliography, there is a five-page list of authors 
quoted or mentioned, together with a reference to the page of the book on 
which may be found the author’s name and the name and publication date of 
the book cited. 

A striking feature of this masterful contribution to our geological litera- 
ture is the conservative and objective attitude of the author. He refuses 
to be led on by imaginative speculations, and where a statement is uncertain 
or is only an opinion as yet unsubstantiated by evidence, he does not hesitate 
to indicate that such is the case. If more of our scientific publications had 
this same atmosphere of strict objectivity, there would be less scoffing and 
more credence placed in the really wonderful findings of science that are 
daily brought to our attention. 



















Joun K. Lipman, S.J., M.A. 
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Mo pers OF THE AMERICAN MINp. By Norman Woelfel. New York: 
Columbia University Press. Pp. xii, 304. $3.00. 








THE SocrAu IpEAs OF AMERICAN Epucators. By Merle Curti. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 635. $3.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN EpucaTIOoN. By Lester M. 
Wilson and I. L. Kandel. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. Pp. 328. 


$2.00. 


“The things of highest value for individual experience and for ethical 
standards in modern America will not, however, be found out so long as 
intellectual leaders maintain a sensitivity over the supernatural significance 
of Christian mythology or a sentimental personal attachment to the charac- 
ter of Jesus” (p. 229). Thus runs a quotation from the first of the beoks 
under review. It is published by the Columbia University Press, written by 
a Columbia University associate, and appvoves the educational ideals of cer- 

* tain Columbia University professors. 

Ostensibly the book is a critique of the educational theories of the seven- 
teen American educators who have influenced Dr. Woelfel’s professional 
thinking. In reality, it champions the cause of the extremely influential group 
that is heading us towards what looks like Communism. 

In the first section Dr. Woelfel indicates, by the dangerous method of 
assembling disparate details, that the Christian tradition and the present 
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economic structure are slowly but surely disintegrating and that an in- 
digenous and satisfactory American culture with no roots in the past has 
been born. Section two presents analyses of the theories of the seventeen 
educators, each arranged according to a five-fold classification. Section three 
contains Woelfel’s criticisms of the seventeen, and section four, “Suggestive 
Strategic Considerations for American Educators,” ends with a set of con- 
clusions as to what must be done, which contains the following gem: “In 
the minds of men who think experimentally, America is conceived as having 
a destiny which bursts the all too obvious limitations of Christian religious 
sanctions and of capitalistic profit economy” (p. 240). 

There is an appended set of questions upon which teachers are to test 
their present fitness to take part in “molding a better America.””’ Some samples 
are: 

1. What is the place of God in modern life? 

2. How shall the Christian religion, or any other organized religion, be regarded 


today? 
3. What is meant by Nature, and what is man’s relation to Nature? 
17. What shall be said about indoctrination and imposition as methods used by 


a self-conscious social order? 
90. In what matters and to what degree are educators justified in being dogmatic? 


It is fortunate for American Catholic educators that this book has been 
published. If they wish to formulate a program that will do the service of 
clashing with the strongest opposition to the kingdom of God, this book will 
remind them of theories emergent in this country and not in some partial 
social science but on a philosophico-educational basis that embraces in both 
theory and practice all subordinate fields. The book is a perfect complement 
to such a report as that of the Wisconsin Senate Committee, which, report- 
ing recently on radical activities in the State University stated: “Your com- 
mittee investigated these reports and found that they were true to the extent 
that they were a matter of common knowledge,” and doled out special 
criticism to President Glenn Frank and Father Noonan’s old antagonist, 
Professor E. A. Ross. | 

The educational theorists are divided into three groups: traditionalists, 
who wish “to explore the future in terms of a great religious tradition” ; 
scientists, who wish “to refine [not to change] the status quo by means of 
science’; and experimental materialists, who wish “to explore the future in 
terms of intelligent human adaptation and control” (p. 221). The tradi- 
tionalists are clearly out. His attitude towards the scientists may be shown 
by: “There is no suggestion in Thorndike .. . that the whole problem of edu- 
cation has been misconceived” (p. 187). At the same time, he rightly 
criticizes science as having become a religion and as having substituted itself 
for philosophy, with the inevitable result that it has been rendered barren 
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and futureless by its own selfish usurpation. On the other hand, he stands 
squarely behind the “experimental naturalists’—Dewey and his satellites 
whose philosophy is an outgrowth of Marx, American frontier democracy, 
Emerson, Whitman, pragmatism, and a materialistic view of the twentieth 
century. They find only an “instrumental value” in tradition and science; 
i.e., tradition and science may be later employed as handmaids to an already 
achieved godless and classless society. 

One naturally quarrels with Dr. Woelfei’s choice of mentors of his pro- 
fessional thinking. There is no place for the president of his own univer- 
sity, nor for any of the type of Norman Foerster or Babbitt or More. Any 
one of several militant proponents of Christianity who understand that force 
far better could have been chosen in place of poor, charming Henry Harrell 
Horne or Henry C. Morrison, hardly pausing for breath in his study of 
methodology. They would have taught him that Christianity is not our 
hope because it was the hope of a thousand years ago, but because it is and 
was and will be true in itself and to human nature, and that is why it built 
Europe and us. They would have shown him that Dewey’s anti-tradition- 
alist shibboleth “learning is living” can be corrected and even absorbed by a 
much more inclusive cry: “The Faith is Europe.” Above all he should 
have chosen a good historian who would have told him what tradition really 
is and what is its power. Oh, for the days of the “old atheists” of the con- 
tinent who at least knew they were violating the rules of the game, who 
were never fooled into thinking that Christianity was dying because Prot- 
estant churches were empty, who were continually obsessed with a scarcely 
hidden fear that the Church would endure, and who like as not would 
come back home worn and tired at the end of the day’s destructive play 
and drop off to a final sleep, leaving some humble curé to remove his stole 
and smile brokenly at the divine absurdity of penitence following such dev- 
astation. Dr. Woelfel will never come back because he never left anywhere. 

This book is important. It is important, first, because its proposals are 
so baldly displayed; secondly, because, notwithstanding its ignorance of his- 
tory and race, its lack of logic and inexplicable “economic implications,” it 
will gather the strength of the Furies from emotional sources; and thirdly, 
because its theory is incubating, not in Russia but in Trenton and Birming- 
ham and Sioux Falls and San Jose, not in the future but today, not among 
“the masses,” but from the Top. 

Dr. Curti’s work, forming part ten of the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, has for its title 
“The Social Ideas of American Educators”; for its theme the historic in- 
ability of American educators to form radical theories or to put them 
into practice in a system dominated by the ruling class; for its purpose, to 
show the inevitable failure of education alone in the furthering of social 
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betterment in this country; and for its conclusion, a plea for social revolu- 
tion, with violence if need be. Such words, however, cannot be read in the 
conclusion chapter of the book, but are to be found, guardedly though clearly 
implied passim; for example, on pages 540-1, 412, 490, 91, and 125. The 
book, divided into several background chapters with other chapters on lead- 
ing educators such as Mann, Barnard, Booker T. Washington, Harris, 
Bishop Spalding, Thorndike and Dewey, is written in an interesting manner 
and well documented ; a very good piece of work considering the short amount 
of time Dr. Curti was able to give to it. 

The inclusion of a chapter on Bishop Spalding is a reminder that more 
and more non-Catholic scientists and educators are coming to include some 
study of the Catholic position in their works, which is one of the indications 
that points to halcyon days in the future for Catholicism in the scientific 
world, points to the time when we shall see non-Catholic medievalists learn- 
ing Latin with the same unconcern that archeologists now employ in delving 
into Etruscan. One is tempted to start a learned Academy after the French 
mode which would award an annual medal to the non-Catholic American 
scientist who tries hardest to understand the Catholic position in his particu- 
lar field. 

At any rate, Dr. Curti is sympathetic in his treatment of the Catholics. 
He has studied Bishop Spalding, historical monographs of several of our 
religious Orders, Father Burns’ work, and has watched for indications of 
Catholic Action in the documents he has covered. He reverently quotes an 
excellent passage from Mother Seton, admits the Catholics acknowledge 
temporal ends, links Chicago’s Catholic Margaret Haley and Bishop Spald- 
ing with John Dewey in the “small and exceptional group of educators” who 
defended the rights of labor, mentions Father John A. Ryan’s Program of 
Social Justice, and says Mann developed a theory of wealth that suggested 
that of St. Paul and Thomas Aquinas. This, as we know, is exceptional. 
Of course, not understanding Catholicism, he cannot state its full posi- 
tion. His own view of religion, in general, is that it has been used as a 
tool by the dominant class to make the masses conform (pp. 20-1). 

Dr. Curti’s ideas as to the place of American educational theory must be 
pieced out from his various chapters. However, the reader will find that all 
in all practical education is continually conceived as a tool of the dominant 
class and that it can hardly be otherwise, that all the country’s leading edu- 
cators have either been conservatives, such as Harris, Spalding, Parker and 
James, or men with radical leanings who could never bridge the gap between 
theory and practice, such as Mann—with one shining exception, John Dewey. 
Dewey’s theories are applauded but here again is one exception: Dewey 
still clings to the school as capable of overturning the profit system, while 
Curti has lost faith in the school, and, it would seem, in any other estab- 


lished institution. 
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In Dr. Curti’s pages we find at least implicit approval of many of the 
elements and details we look for in the Communist State. Authoritarianism 
must be cast out of the schools, indoctrination must be used; there are to 
be no awards for success, no emulation; federal aid is desired; there can 
be no doubt of the existence of classes and of the class struggle; we are 
beset with the obstacle of the profit motive and there is no instinctive tendency 
in human nature toward ownership of private property; we must erect 
Dewey’s concept of an “economic democracy,” in which there are to be no 
fixed goals of morality. Seldom, however, is he as forthright in setting forth 
his ideas as here: “... Hall insisted on its [history] moral value, and... 
the morality in which he believed was essentially the black-and-white morality 
of children and of primitive peoples” (p. 421). 

Doctors Wilson and Kandel have used well-chosen material to write a 
readable, comprehensive introduction to the surface features of American 
education which is adapted to rapid reading and easy mastery. After a few 
false starts wherein stress is laid on the perfectibility of man through s4uca- 
tion, the American tradition of revolting against traditions, and the point 
that all post-Revolution American leaders wanted general public educa- 
tion, they settle down to a fairly sane picture of the present educational 
scene. The authors decry the theory that “all subjects taught for the same 
length of time are of equal value”; they call the attention of the social 
frontiersmen to the fact that American cultural life is open to all; they be- 
lieve that American education places too great reliance upon text; and 
wonder why a long course of vocational education should be necessary when 
it is possible to train a perfectly satisfactory steamfitter in six weeks. They 
pay practically no attention to religion in the course of the book, in fact they 
fail to mention it as a motive for parents sending their children to denom- 
inational colleges. 

Here, too, a chapter is devoted to “Private Schools and Religious Educa- 
tion,” and the subjects are treated in quite a satisfactory manner except for 
a single rather ill-chosen quotation from the pen of a Catholic. 

I don’t think it took them very long to write the book, and I doubt 
whether it has enough “body” to serve satisfactorily as a college text, but 
it is a nice piece of work to put into the hands of someone who wants a 
bird’s-eye view. 

Cuares M. O’Hara, S.J., A.M. 
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Roap To War. America: 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Pp. 466. $3.00. 


It is the purpose of this book to trace the steps which led the United States 
into the World War. The story starts on the Fourth of July, 1914, and 
concludes with the 3:15 A.M. roll-call in the House of Representatives, de- 
claring a state of war, on April 6, 1917. 

When the Archduke Ferdinand was assassinated at Sarajevo, the event 
left no impress upon the published papers of Colonel House. Apart from 
the American Vice-Consul at Budapest, Mr. F. E. Mallett, there was no 
United States consular or diplomatic representative who glimpsed the in- 
evitability of conflict. But as soon as the European war machines were 
mobilized, vast engines of propaganda were likewise set in motion in the 
neutral countries, notably the United States, in order to enlist material and 
moral support. In this political duel the British and the Allies had an 
enormous advantage, simply because they had so many points of contact with 
the American press. Furthermore, the campaign was carefully planned. 
“Practically since the day war broke out,” as Sir Gilbert Parker cheerfully 
admitted afterward, “I was responsible for American publicity.” Sir Gilbert 
arranged interviews with prominent British statesmen—men formerly as in- 
accessible as Everest to anyone so plebeian as a newspaperman—thus flatter- 
ing the American press as he “enlightened” it. The tone of the British 
propaganda was from the outset well-bred and temperate. As Mr. Walter 
Millis puts it, “one of the greatest of the qualities which have made the 
English a great people is their eminently sane, reasonable, fair-minded in- 
ability to conceive that any viewpoint save their own can possibly have the 
slightest merit.”” —The American Ambassadors, Walter Hines Page and Brand 
Whitlock, did their best to disseminate the British view-point. Perhaps this 
is why every issue which arose from 1914 to 1917 between the United 
States and Great Britain was settled in accordance with the British view. 
Indeed, one can only admire the skill with which the Entente statesmen 
worked to channel the humanitarian American impulses toward peace and 
mediation into unconditional support for the practical war aims of the En- 
tente. An enduring world peace was to be one result of the crushing of the 
military class of Germany. 

In the meantime, Colonel House was continuing his adventures in amateur 
diplomacy. Arriving in Paris in April, 1915, he sadly acknowledged that 
“for the moment it is impossible to harmonize” the fiercely clashing war 
aims. In other words, “everybody seems to want peace, but nobody is will- 
ing to concede enough to get it.” 
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The author’s description of the sinking of the Lusitania is classic. And he 
is correct in pointing out that, outraged as were the American people by 
this tragedy, they were entirely unwilling that it should prove a “casus belli” 
for us. “The American people,” declared the Savannah News, “don’t want 
to become involved in the war and they don’t want their government to 
be placed in the position of retreating from any position it has taken.” It 
was in this connection that President Wilson’s declaration that Germany 
would be held to “strict accountability” for the consequences of the sub- 
marine warfare was of such significance. For three years, it was Wilson’s 
general principle that, once we were in the war, our influence toward creat- 
ing a stable world system and an equitable peace would be considerably 
diminished. 

The President, realizing instinctively the futility and irrelevance of force, 
tried hard to hold the scales of justice in equal balance. Even after the 
Lusitania disaster, he despatched stern notes to Great Britain about the 
violations of neutral rights at sea. At times, it seemed that the prospect of 
war with the Allies was more imminent than combat with the Imperial 
German Government. But, while the German Foreign Office was compos- 
ing notes that were models of rebuttal and counter-accusation, the soft yet 
resistant medium of Allied statesmanship, “like a snowdrift stopping an ex- 
press train,” was absorbing the shock of American complaint and protest. 

More important, however, was the fact that loans to the French and British 
had committed our financial powers to an Allied victory. The comment of 
Mr. Millis is illuminating: 
The two economies were for the purposes of the war made one; each was now 
entangled irrevocably in the fate of the other. To allege that J. P. Morgan and 
Company brought the United States into the World War to save their investments 
(which for the most part they passed on anyway, of course) is to take a very ro- 
mantic view of such affairs. All they did was to facilitate—in accordance with their 
own sympathies, their own interests and business philosophies—the erection of the 
machinery which made us a vital part of the World War. Our neutrality was at 
an end. After that, our actual military participation was largely a question of chance. 


At this point, one would naturally expect from the author some hint of 
the importance of the hitherto-unpublished correspondence of the financial 
dealings between the British Government and the Morgan interests. When 
the Nye Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry threatened to 
secure this information for the American public, the British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, lodged a formal protest with the United States De- 
partment of State. The prompt acquiescence of both the Nye Committee 
and the State Department in this decision of the British Foreign Office was 
a fitting capstone to the superb diplomacy which the latter exercised through- 
out the World War. Apparently, it will be many years before the whole 
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truth of our entrance into the war will be divulged. This, it must be noted, 
is the most serious gay in Mr. Millis’ narrative. ‘ 

The collapse of the peace movement on the eve of our entrance into the 
conflict, the preparedness parades, the debates in Congress, and the last- 
minute preparations for war by land and sea, are all graphically related in 
“Road to War.” In a compact sentence, the author sums up American senti- 
ment in the crisis: 


It is probable that the great mass of Americans did not know what they wanted, 
did not understand what was happening and did not perceive the consequences of 
their own emotions; but whatever they may have wanted they were now to be 
swept quickly forward to the end which great numbers of them had combined to 
render unavoidable. 


Reading the one-sided debate in the Senate of those days, we are im- 
pressed by the prophetic insight of the elder La Follette, when he said: “I 
think, sir, if we take this step, when the people today who are staggering 
under the burden of supporting ‘amilies . . . find . . . prices multiplied, . . . 
when . . . those who pay taxes “« .ie to have their taxes doubled . . . there will 
come an awakening. .. .” 

Apart from the gap in the evidence already noted, there is only one defect 
of treatment in this volume. It consists in this: that the author assembles the 
material for an excellent case and then proceeds to overstate it. For the most 
part, it appears to have been written to overcome the propaganda of Sir 
Gilbert Parker. Consequently, Mr. Millis often states the charges brought 
against the Imperial German Government and then gives a formal refuta- 
tion. A mere recitation of events would, generally speaking, have proved 
more effective. The record is clear and there was no need of special pleading. 
Otherwise, the book is eminently readable, clearly printed and substantially 
bound with an excellent table of contents, sound index, and fifteen interest- 
ing illustrations. 

JosepH Francis THORNING, S.J., Pxu.D. 


Tue Unitep States IN Worip ArFairs IN 1934 AND 1935. By Whitney 
H. Shepardson in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Pp. 357. $3.00. 


Japan’s Paciric Manpats. By Paul H. Clyde. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. 244. $3.00. 


COLOMBIA AND THE UNiTep States. By E. Taylor Parks. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. Pp. 554. $4.00. 


With the diplomacy of the world lapsing back into the old Machtpolitik, 
and the prospects for peace perilously compromised, the volume by Messrs. 
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Shepardson and Scroggs, the fourth of its kind to be sponsored by the Council 
on Foreign Relations, is particularly timely. It touches without attempting 
to exhaust all the principal events in this country and others which have had 
repercussions in the international relations of the United States during the 
last two years. 

The American silver buying policy, far from restoring buying power among 
the silver countries as was predicted by its advocates, actually brought about 
acute distress in China, and a temporary flurry in Mexico and Peru when the 
mounting prices of silver “melted” the currencies of these two nations. 
Despite a forward step by the United States in fixing the gold content of the 
dollar, the problem of international stabilization remained to vex the states- 
men, the uncertain currency situation acting in a vicious spiral with almost 
universal tariff walls to depress world trade still further. The classic question 
of war debts was virtually settled by European default. 

The good neighbor policy of the administration was continued in the sphere 
of Latin American relations, in which the outstanding event was the successful 
mediation in the Chaco War. Most critical for the United States, and most 
nearly touching our peace, are the questions relating to Japan and the Pacific. 
While our withdrawal from the Philippines removed one source of friction, 
Japan’s continental experiment and her new Monroe Doctrine for Asia, with 
her virtual repudiation of the Open Door, her rapid commercial expansion and 
her refusal to accept an inferior naval ratio (a refusal which has just wrecked 
the London Naval Conference), all proved disquieting to Washington. The 
recent invasion of the American market by Japanese textiles was more than 
counterbalanced by the fact shat Japan has become the largest purchaser of 
our raw cotton. As the Japanese continued to penetrate into the Chinese 
provinces south of the Great Wall, the Roosevelt administration tended to 
relinquish to Great Britain, whose stake in the area is far greater, the lead in 
representations to Tokyo, thus reversing the positions of 1931 when Secretary 
Stimson’s protest over Manchuria made this country appear in Japanese eyes 
as the spearhead of Western resistance to her aims. Still the inauguration of 
our new naval program, and the Pacific war games of 1935, in which the 
greatest armada ever assembled under the American flag took part on a war- 
time basis, were a source of Japanese concern. 

The volume closes with a discussion of the threat of war in Europe and the 
problem of American neutrality. The pronounced isolationist and pacifist 
direction of opinion in the United States was indicated by the various bills 
to control the munitions traffic and take the profits out of war, and by the 
temporary neutrality bill passed in August, 1935 (the main provisions of which 
are proposed for reenactment in a measure now before Congress). 

The book is a presentation of fact and is not at all tendencious. The writ- 
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ing throughout is spirited and effective. As the authors observe, it has no 
conclusion: because the movements it recounts are as yet incomplete, and 
because all the evidence is not in yet. It succeeds in spreading before the 
reader a clear and temperate picture of the major points at which the United 
States touches the policies of other nations. In the opinion of the reviewer 
the authors are too tender towards the United States in its role in international 
relations. To cite one instance, they justify the new increases undertaken in 
our naval strength on the ground that they are well within treaty limits; yet 
why this country with its compact territory and unmenaced coast line, which 
has just relinquished its principal insular possession, should require a huge 
fleet, is a question that should be asked by every serious seeker after American 
neutrality—and is being asked by Japan. 

The Japanese resignation from the League of Nations, which will become 
effective in March, 1937, has focussed attention upon the Mariana, Caroline 
and Marshall Islands, which Japan has held as a Class C Mandate since 
1919, aroused speculation as to Japan’s competency to continue as a mandatory 
power, raised the doubtful legal question as to where sovereignty in a man- 
date is vested, and provoked suspicions and charges that, contrary to the con- 
ditions of the mandate, Japan has constructed fortifications or naval bases in 
the islands. Professor Clyde of the University of Kentucky, who spent the 
spring of 1934 in the region, has made a study of the Japanese administration 
of the territory and of the legal and strategic issues involved. Numbering 
over 1,400 islands, comprising only 836 square miles of dry land, scattered 
over an area of the Pacific nearly as large as the United States, the group is 
important only because of its strategic position directly on the line of com- 
munications between Honolulu and the Philippines. The inhabitants number 
some 80,000 souls of whom 50,000 are native Chamorros and Kanakas, 
chiefly on the Carolines and the Marshall atolls, and 30,000 Japanese, who 
are chiefly restricted to the Islands of Saipan, Tinian and Rota in the Mari- 
anas, where Japanese interests have developed a promising sugar industry. 
Under the terms of the mandate Japan was empowered to govern the islands 
“as an integral portion of the Empire of Japan, and . . . apply the laws of the 
Empire of Japan to the territory, subject to such local modifications as cir- 
cumstances may require.” Mr. Clyde finds the Japanese rule enlightened and 
mild, and more successful than the German régime which preceded it; fishing 
and agriculture are stimulated, education fostered and missionary activity 
encouraged. 

Ten conflicting theories have been advanced as to where sovereignty in the 
mandate resides. Some authorities, British and American, contend that with- 
drawal from the league involves surrender of the mandate, while there is a 
growing opinion, to which the author inclines, that the legality of Japan’s 
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status cannot be questioned until it is made clear that she has violated the 
terms of the mandate. Japan has served notice that she intends to keep the 
islands; and a Japanese spokesman has added, “‘by force if necessary.” 

Since 1932, a number of newspapers and magazines have repeated state- 
ments to the effect that Japan has fortified the islands or is constructing naval 
bases among them. The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
interrogated the Japanese representative on the subject, particularly with 
regard to the development of the new harbor of Tanapako on the Island of 
Saipan. The Japanese replied that the commercial growth of Saipan, the 
center of the new sugar industry, required permanent harbor facilities. The 
author settles.the question to his own satisfaction by stating that as a naval 
base Saipan is strategically useless; the harbor is exposed to gunfire from the 
sea on the north and west, and has no convenient elevations behind it to 
serve for the mounting of defensive guns. He claims that most of the charges 
aired in the press are reckless rumor and ignorant surmise, and cites the testi- 
mony of several recent foreign visitors to the islands, including a Professor 
from Stanford University, who saw no evidence of fortifications or bases in 
the territory. 

Although the book is in the main critical and well-documented, the tone 
occasionally suggests the reminiscences of the traveler rather than the detach- 
ment of the investigator. The author delivers himself of some conventional 
sneers at Christianity and missionary activity. He tends to lay too much 
store by the official statements of the Japanese Government. Yet the author 
has done a real service in discrediting many of the misinformed and alarmist 
rumors that have been spread about, for it is out of such inflammable tinder 
that wars are kindled. 

Dr. Parks presents an exhaustive and carefully documented account of the 
international relations between the United States and Colombia. The story 
turns about four principal dates: 1822, when the United States led the world 
in recognizing the independence of New Granada; 1846, when the Bidlack- 
Herran treaty was signed, abolishing discriminating tariff regulations against 
the United States in return for an American guarantee of the neutrality of 
the Isthmus; 1903, when American intervention prevented Colombia from 
suppressing the revolution in Panama; and 1922, when the United States, its 
conscience quickened to some extent by the discovery of oil deposits in 
Colombia, paid a belated indemnity of $25,000,000 for the damages suffered 
by Colombia in 1903. 

By the treaty of 1846 the United States obligated itself to guarantee the 
perfect neutrality of the Isthmus, free and uninterrupted traffic across the 
Isthmus and Colombian sovereignty in the area. Explosive possibilities soon 
manifested themselves. As a result of the almost continuous disturbances on 
the Isthmus, American troops were landed on sixteen occasions between 1846 
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and 1903, in most instances at the request of the Colombian authorities, while 
at the same time American claims for property damages accumulated, chiefly 
from the Panama riot of 1856 and the Coldén fire of 1885. When it was 
decided that the United States Government would construct and control the 
canal, negotiations were opened for a new treaty to regulate the transfer of 
the old concession made to the ill-fated French canal company, and sharp 
diplomatic pressure by Secretary Hay led to the signing of the Hay-Herran 
treaty in 1903. The United States Senate ratified almost immediately, but 
a wave of Colombian nationalist sentiment forced its rejection at Bogota by 
an overwhelming vote. Upon the outbreak of the Panama revolution almost 
immediately afterwards, President Roosevelt, acting on the clause of the exist- 
ing treaty by which the United States was to preserve free and uninterrupted 
transit across the Isthmus, dispatched ships to Panama and Colon with orders 
to prevent the landing of any troops within 50 miles of the Panama railroad. 
In practice this affected Colombia alone, and quickly assured the success of 
the revolt, which was confirmed by American recognition a few days later. 
The bare mention of Colombian-American relations suggests to practically 
every mind this intervention of 1903, about which interminable controversy 


has arisen. Dr. Parks in a chapter entitled “A Case in International Moral- 


ity” weighs dispassionately and from every angle the reasons advanced by 
American apologists, and finds that neither by the law of nations, nor by the 


terms of the existing treaty, nor in the interests of “collective civilization” was 
the step justified, although he exonerates the United States Government of 
having fostered the uprising. 

As recent relations between the nations have been treated by Professor 
Rippy in “The Capitalists and Colombia,” Dr. Parks devotes only a brief 
summary to events subsequent to 1922. The volume is a painstaking and 
complete statement of fact free from special pleading or advocacy of a theory. 
The author shows commendable restraint in refusing to pronounce on doubtful 
facts and disputed motives, contenting himself with presenting the evidence. 
The one limitation to the book is that the mass of detail and the separate 
handling of the various aspects of an event make it difficult to grasp the 
salient lines of the history; more frequent summaries would have helped the 
reader to understand situations as a whole, and to appreciate the continuity of 
movements and events. It would have been helpful, too, to relate incidents 
and happenings between the countries against the background of internal 
movements and tendencies; as an instance, the tide of imperialism that swept 
the press and the nation during and after the Spanish-American war, and 
carried away such figures as Roosevelt, Lodge and Beveridge, has an im- 
portant bearing upon the intervention of 1903. The book has a copious 
index, an extensive bibliography, and several appendices. It will long remain 


invaluable to the student of Latin-American relations. 
Gerarp J. Murpny, S.J. 
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ALPHA ET OmeGA. By John Moran, S.J., §.T.D. Worcester: Harrigan 
Press. Pp. vii, 177. $2.00. 


MANUALE THEOLOGIAE DocmaticaAE. By Canon J. M. Hervé. Paris: 
Pp. 636. 22.50 fr. 


SACRED SiTEs AND Ways. By Gustaf Dalman, D.D. Authorized transla- 
tion by Paul T. Levertoff, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Pp. xii, 398. $3.50. 


Those professors of Catholic Theology who, like Father Moran, must 
cover the treatises on God, One and Triune, on Man’s Creation and Eleva- 
tion, and on the Four Last Things, will be well advised to consider this 
new theological manual. As far as the general features of such manuals go, 
this one may be said to stand out for its extreme conciseness and clarity; the 
author has chosen to omit many of the more subtle questions of theology in 
order that the great doctrines may be emphasized. The quality of succinct- 
ness is also noticeable in the very simple and direct Latin; and while at times 
one may feel that it is too jejune, one perceives that clarity is always the 
author’s quest and the ease with which the American seminarian may com- 
prehend the dogmas. 

Two specific features commend the book. The first is the excellence of 
certain of the proofs from Sacred Scripture; in certain theological manuals 
deficiencies have been felt in precisely this element. Father Moran supports 
the thesis that God can be known by reason, by a thorough and accurate 
exegesis of Rom. i, 18-32. Again, the creation of the world is excellently 
argued out of Gen. i, and the direct formation of the body of man out of 
Gen. ii. Finally, Rom. v, 12 ff., is handled adequately and correctly in the 
thesis on the Fall of Man. Added to this excellence, one might say that the 
author has brought up to date certain methods of handling the ancient theses. 
Thus on the Fall, we have some notice of the new Barthian Protestantism 
with its refurbishing of the theories of justification frst proposed in the six- 
teenth century. Again, the author has included the scientific data concern- 
ing the theory of Evolution, the age of man on earth and the age of the earth. 
It is obvious that even the most elementary seminary courses today should 
include instruction and guidance on these modern topics. 

The second commendable feature of the work of Father Moran is the 
copious use of and reference to sources which are available to English readers. 
We find references to all the American theological magazines, and occa- 
sionally discussions of recent theological works which have appeared in non- 
Catholic circles. Thus the work belongs to the finest type of modern Catholic 
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theological manuals, which add to the solid features of the scholastic system 
the advantages of modern research, the reading of special articles and mono- 
graphs, and the summarized results of scientific inquiries. 

Certain defects will be removed without doubt in subsequent editions. 
Baius should be dated in the sixteenth century (p. 13) ; “Wisdom” (p. 133) 
has an original Greek, not an original Hebrew text (This slip, I am in- 
formed, was fortunately corrected before many copies were distributed by the 
author.) ; Neonichaenismus (p. 68 incorrect), and Neonicaenismus (p. 69) 
are confusing, and a note to inform the reader concerning them would be 
welcome. We may add that there are several Latin errors which have 
escaped the eyes of the proof readers. 

The reviewer felt the need of a longer treatment of Job xix, 26 (p. 15), 
especially since the reference (Maas, Type and Prophecy) is hard to find. 
Again, the proof of God’s infinity is too brief. In the treatise on the Blessed 
Trinity, a note on the text, 1 John v, 7, concerning the history of this passage 
is necessary. It would be advisable (p. 64) to add something on the con- 
solations of the souls in Purgatory. Finally, while admitting that there are 
certain advantages in taking up so many difficulties which are purely philo- 
sophical in the treatise, “De Deo Uno,” the reviewer thinks that they should 
be taken up with more reference to the modern American proponents, and 
thus relieve the dry scholastic treatment of them. 

That the third volume of Canon Hervé’s manual appears in the twelfth 
edition is proof of its worth and popularity. This book embraces the treatises 
on Grace, the Virtues, and the first part of the Sacraments. While the work 
is larger and is an improvement over the earlier editions, the method of 
approach and the general scheme and purpose are unaltered. That is, Canon 
Hervé holds to the scholastic method, keeps generally to the defined and 
certain doctrines, summarizes the disputed points of the schools (the sum- 
maries on the nature of efficacious grace and on the specific causality of the 
Sacraments are excellent), and adds very valuable paragraphs for sermon 
material. 

Some, and this probably includes the author, might well desire that more 
attention be given to positive theology and to certain points of historical im- 
portance, both from prehistory (in connection with the discussion of the 
remedium naturae) and from tradition (in the treatise on the Sacraments). 
But given the limited space and time allowed for the manual in serving for 
seminary teaching, one may excuse these omissions. All would find the book 
more useful, I think, had an Index Scripturisticus been added. 

All those interested in the land of the Gospel owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Levertoff for an excellent English rendition of the “Orte und Wege 
Jesu” of Dr. Gustaf Dalman. This work needs very little introduction to 
scholars, being well known in the German original and in the French trans- 
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material. 
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lation. The following reasons wil! explain why the English version should 
be placed in the Biblical section of every American public and school library. 

Dr. Dalman’s work is both scholarly and reverential, the author having 
a strongly developed sense of religious sympathy as well as a tireless capacity 
for the minutiae of topographical and historical research. Again, in a field 
where it is difficult to arrive at certain conclusions, the author is careful to 
mark out the limits of his arguments, and his case, though not always con- 
vincing, is temperately and accurately presented. Finally, he has avoided a 
defect in many modern writers on Biblical archeology in as much as he has 
given a large amount of space to the data found in ecclesiastical writers ; 
no other writer has cited so copiously from the rabbinic sources, nor is there 
any work where the findings in both sources are so intelligently canvassed 
and discussed. 

Among the defects of the work we may mention: (1) An assertion (p. 11) 
that the Evangelists lacked first-hand geographical knowledge. Sts. Mat- 
thew and John had it; St. Mark was a Palestinian, and moreover, relayed 
the preaching of St. Peter; St. Luke visited the country with an historian’s 
instinct for accuracy. It may be said that in spite of the statement, Dr. 
Dalman quite generally finds that the topographical notices of the Gospels 
are correct; an exception occurs (p. 233) concerning John ii, 1, where the 
error is due to the author’s inference and not to the statement of St. John. 
(2) A suggestion (p. 52) that our Lady was an Aaronite. Yet Rom. i, 3 
shows that she was of the line of David (for Christ according to the flesh 
was a Davidite, and He was virginally conceived) ; her marriage with St. 
Joseph and probably her journey to Bethlehem (as a proprietress of Davidic 
land) confirm this. (3) An assertion that the Evangelists thought of the 
faith which moves mountains (p. 262). But here we have the words of 
Christ and not the thoughts of His biographers. 

The reviewer could have wished a more complete discussion of the ancient 
foundations of two churches under the present Franciscan Basilica at Geth- 
semane; it is to be noted, however, that this discussion is a difficult matter 
since the new Basilica covers the site. Again, while agreeing with the author’s 
opinion that the “Galilee” of the resurrection Gospels is not some mountain 
near Jerusalem (p. 262), we wished a longer treatment of the point. ‘The 
author agrees with several modern archeologists of note on the fact that 
Pilate’s judgment seat was not at the Arx Antonia, but near the modern 
Jaffa Gate. This opinion, I think, is definitely acceptable, even though it 
involves the rejection of the present “Via Dolorosa.” And while this Way 
has been sacred for several centuries, the consideration of the best ancient 
evidence hardly favors it. But on the end of the journey with the cross there 
is no doubt, as far as archeological considerations go; Dr. Dalman confirms 
the opinion of those who hold that the site of Calvary is definitely known. 
W. J. McGarry, §.J. 
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THE CaTHoLic CHuRCH IN Action. By Michael Williams. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 358. $2.50. 


MEDIAEVAL RELIGION AND OTHER Essays. By Christopher Dawson. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 195. $2.00. 


Tue CHURCH IN THE Muppte Aczs. By F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. x, 153. $1.00. 


During and since the World War the attention of the world has been di- 
rected more and more toward the Eternal City. The efforts of Benedict XV 
to obtain peace between the warring nations, the voice of Pope Pius XI in 
his broadcast from Vatican City, this Pontiff’s introduction of a modern 
railway, up-to-date library equipment, his masterly achievement in the set- 
tlement of the vexatious Roman Question, his Encyclicals on Social Recon- 
struction, Marriage, Education, etc.—all have forced the impartial observer 
to admit that the influence of the Pontiff of the Catholic Church is steadily 
increasing throughout the world. 

The sole purpose of ‘““The Catholic Church in Action” is to give informa- 
tion about the organization and work of the Church. It was written for the 
average reader, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. It does not strive to de- 
fend the claims of the Catholic Church, nor to make converts, nor to indulge 
in controversy. 

Without entering into a discussion of the doctrines of the Church or 
the Divine assistance given by her Founder, Mr. Williams’ volume gives a 
clear and accurate answer to the questions which often vex people both in- 
side and outside the Church as to how the organization of the Church is 
conducted and how a bond of unity is effected among the myriads of units 
which make up the body of the Church. 

The volume is divided into two parts: first, concerning “Rome—The 
Center”; secondly, ““The Church Throughout the World.” In the first half 
of the book there is an excellent treatment of the city of Rome, the Vatican, 
a brief history of the Papacy, the Popes at work, the Cardinals, the Roman 
Congregations, Tribunals, Offices, Commissions and the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice of the Church. The second half is devoted to an explanation of the 
Hierarchy, the parish, the missions, the Eastern Churches, the religious 
Orders, Catholic Education, the Liturgy and Catholic Lay-Action, the be- 
loved work of the present Pontiff. The author draws liberally from Canon 
Law for many of his definitions and interpretations. 

In the various sections of the book the author does not become emotional 
or strive to stir up enthusiasm—he merely states facts. The reader must not 
expect the fascination of an enthralling novel; his interest is aroused by the 
spectacle of an efficient organization directing and influencing the spiritual 
welfare of over three hundred million inhabitants of the world, nearly three 
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times the number of people in the United States. The rights and duties of 
a pastor, the difference between a religious Order and a congregation, the 
meaning of the liturgical year—these and similar questions, the answers of 
which are unknown even to many Catholics, are explained clearly for the 
reader. 

The mass of information given makes it difficult to select any part or parts 
for special mention. Suffice it to say that if anyone wishes to find out some- 
thing about the organization and activities of the Catholic Church he will 
find it in this book. The volume is well printed, orderly and clear. A bibli- 
ography is given showing the excellent preparation of the author for his 
work and also supplying the reader with sources from which he may draw 
fuller information if he so desires. An index is added to facilitate reference. 

Readers have come to expect stimulating and instructive writings from 
the pen of Mr. Dawson. In this book they will not be disappointed, for in 
his usual profound style the author probes into the sociological and theological 
foundations of medieval religion and culture. Likewise in the chapters on 
medieval science and literature is the scholarship of Mr. Dawson evident. 
The added essays on the origin of the Romantic Tradition and on Lang- 
land’s “Piers Plowman” furnish further view-points on medieval literature. 

With the triumph of Christianity over official Paganism in the fourth cen- 
tury the work of the Church was by no means completed. A ‘great task 
faced it in the centuries to come, namely, the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of a world overrun by barbaric hordes. How shall we appreciate the 


labor of the Church? 


In order to understand the religion of such an age, it is not enough to study it 
theologically in its essential dogmas and religious principles, it is also necessary to 
study it sociologically with reference to the changing complex of social traditions 
and cultural institutions into which it became incorporated (p. 5). 


The Church found social conditions among the Germanic and Celtic people 
quite different from those existing in regions where Roman civilization had 
reached a high development. ‘“‘City-life was non-existent, and the only units 
were the people, or the tribe and their sub-divisions’(p. 9). The usual eccle- 
siastical system of government was not feasible, so the Church made use of 
monasteries as centers of Catholic life and organization. Later when 
Catholicity in the Frankish kingdom became closely bound up with the royal 
power it was the monastery again, as the arm of the Papacy, which reasserted 
the spiritual independence and universality of the Catholic Church. To St. 
Boniface, Mr. Dawson justly gives credit for his leadership in freeing the 
Church from secular control. Not completely successful, in this work in 
the Frankish kingdom, St. Boniface’s most fruitful efforts were in his 
German apostolate where, by establishing Sees and monasteries settled by 
Anglo-Saxon monks and nuns, centers of Christian culture were set up in 
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the newly converted territories. With the foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire, union between Church and State became so close that “The Caro- 
lingian Church was the state-church of a church-state” (p. 18). When 
emperors tried to seize control in religious matters it was Benedictine monas- 
ticism which had the energy to resist this secular pressure and the vitality to 
inaugurate religious reform. “That is why in the tenth century Cluny is of 
more importance than Reichenau or St. Gall in spite of their greater culture 
and artistic activity, and why in the twelfth century Clairvaux is, in turn, 
more important than Cluny” (p. 21). During the strife over Investiture 
and other struggles with secular powers the great reforming Popes and 
prelates were, for the most part, products of monasticism. 

Though its main problem was sociological, the medieval Church faced 
great toil in the preservation and assimilation of the immense amount of 
theological learning inherited from the patristic age. Theology in the East 
and in the West developed along separate lines. In the East it centered 
around the doctrine of the Consubstantial Word, in the West around the 
doctrine of Grace. Here St. Augustine was the master, up to the time of 
Aquinas, and the former’s tradition was carried on by St. Gregory and St. 
Bernard. This Augustinian doctrine fused with the teaching of the Greek 
Fathers became the great work of the scholastics, especially St. Thomas 
and St. Bonaventure. The wide-spread influence of St. Francis with his 
devotion to the humanity of Christ receives ample treatment from the author 
as a distinct and leading contribution to medieval religion and culture. 

The essay on “Piers Plowman” will be of special interest to the reader 
in the light of the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI anent social con- 
ditions and in view of the current demand for social reform. With little 
change the poet’s cry for solution of the social problem can be applied to 
the present day. Vivid as is his description and condemnation of the cor- 
ruption and abuses among the nobles and clergy, Langland cannot be ac- 
cused of being a revolutionist, for he holds that the root of reform lies in 
the spread of Christian charity. “Piers Plowman stands for none other than 
Christ Himself, the pattern of divine charity” (p. 178). The poet also 
does not find the cure of existing evils in Communism for he wrote in a 
later version of his poem (p. 182): 


For God made men a law and Moses it taught 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods. 


The reader will find in this volume that Mr. Dawson has penetrated 
deeply into various phases of the Middle Ages and has presented his find- 
ings in a readable style. The book is a valuable contribution to modern 
Catholic literature and thought. 

“The Church in the Middle Ages” is a small book written as a text 
book for boys and girls and covers the period from the fall of the Roman 
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Empire up to the Council of Trent. In the limited space of 146 small pages 
of text the author can touch only briefly the high-lights of these thousand 
years. A short introduction is presented before every chapter to explain its 
purport. An index is appended. 

The author, a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, is, on the whole, ob- 
jective in his narration. The paragraphs on monasticism and St. Gregory I 
are well done. However, he apparently does not admit the Divine origin of 
Papal power, for we read on page 13: “He [Gregory I] assumed the right 
of ruling the churches of the West.” Likewise on page 18: “Before and 
after Gregory the Great, Rome was simply a city of the Empire, and its 
bishop a great patriarch, both being under the control of the Byzantine 
Caesars.” In connection with the murder of Thomas a Becket we find the 
astonishing statement that Henry II was “innocent of the crime save for 
a rash statement” (p. 109). We cannot agree with his estimate of Luther 
and the other Reformers and some of his generalizations on the state of re- 


ligion on the eve of the Reformation. 
James F. Geary, S.J. 


Tue Lire anp Work oF St. VINCENT DE Paut. By Pierre Coste, C.M. 
Translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. London: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. Vol. I, pp. 608; Vol. II, pp. 500; Vol. III, pp. 563. 21/ each. 


Never has St. Vincent had so extensive and so true a portrayal as fourd 
in Pierre Coste’s highly recommended volumes. It will win, deservedly so, 
a high place in the growing list of definitive biographies, and future biog- 
raphers of the saint and historians of all Vincentian foundations will rely in 
great measure on the well-authenticated material skilfully crowded into these 
volumes. A lifetime of collecting, searching, cautious selection, and careful 
consideration has enriched the field of hagiography with a monumental work; 
the life and labors of St. Vincent de Paul is a masterpiece of historical re- 
search which, fortunately, makes easy if not light reading. 

Vincent never covered up his peasant origin. To a woman who would 
enhance her chances of receiving an alms by parading as a former servant 
of his mother, he was not slow to answer: “My good woman, you are mis- 
taking me for somebody else; my mother never had a servant maid, she 
worked herself, for she was the wife, and I am the son, of a peasant” (Vol. 
III, p. 295). His spirituality reminds one of Montalembert’s observation of 
the close articulation between the cultivation of the soil and soul; his strength 
was his simplicity, his genius, the gift of doing dramatic things which were, 
at once, timely and timeless. Little is known of his childhood and early 
youth—hence much legend has clustered around those early years, as is the 
wont of admirers who transfer the perfect heart and willing mind, so pa- 
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tiently and laboriously acquired with the years, to the days of babbling 
childhood. Coste trims and prunes this legendery growth with the zeal of a 
Bollandist; Vincent even forfeits his unearned licentiate and doctorate in 
theology, since the “glory of a saint does not lie in his university degrees, but 
in the nobility of his character and the spendour of his virtues.”” The most 
sharply debated of the Apocryphal stories relates how our saint, when 
Chaplain-General of the Galleys, managed the release of one unfortunate by 
clamping the irons to his own body. I remember reading in Bougard’s life 
(“the most literary and charming” but which “would be much better if it 
were more true”) how the fact, sufficiently astounding, cannot be doubted. 
Aner reading the author’s barrage of facts and logic no one will have any 
difficulty in agreeing that “it is much better to admit that we are con- 
fronted by a legend” (Vol. I, pp. 125-131). Yet the legend refuses to die, 
and I wish it a long life, for it has imprisoned the spirit of Vincent’s labors 
for these outcasts of society. 

These volumes tell the story of the counter-reformation in France. The 
background is clearly and courageously described; how the Church was 
demoralized, the nation bankrupt, the citizen impoverished by the legacy of 
the past and the policy of the present. So tremendous the task, no one 
wonders why three volumes too crowded, at times, with persons and 
episodes, are needed to tell the part played by St. Vincent. 

Vincent’s lifework and everlasting glory were his institutions. A masterly 
narrative of the first roots, early flowering and full bloom of the Vincentian 
institutions reveals to the reader the soul and the genius of the saint. It was 
precisely because Vincent’s life work was the resurrection of Christian life 
in France and because his genius was the creation of institutions suitable to 
the complete expression of Christian life that they still survive. His Con- 
fraternities, the first fruit of his early parochial life, remain the ideal paro- 
chial institution for the collective exercise of the corporal works of mercy. 
We are told (Vol. I, Chs. V, VI, XII, XIV) how he imprisoned and gave 
permanence to his spirit, his own spirituality, which was, indeed, the iife of 
Christ, and his own christian economy in these Confraternities of Charity; 
how from the Parisian Confraternity (Hotel-Dieu) two other institutions, 
the Ladies and the Daughters of Charity, found root and life. The Ladies 
were recruited from the princely families of France; the Daughters were 
mostly “poor, unlettered peasant girls.” One will receive a more complete 
picture of Vincent by a better acquaintance with these generous souls (Vol. I, 
Chs. XV, XVI). If, at times, the saint is crowded off the pages, let us remem- 
ber that history would have little to say about them had they not known 
Vincent. 

Not without a struggle did the Daughters secure their title to religious 
life, so closely linked and stubbornly defended were the notions of cloister 
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and “religious women.” Let no one think it was an insignificant storm of 
protest which disputed with Vincent the right to dictate the conventions of 
religious life. Francis de Sales had capitulated and had modified his original 
constitution for his Visitation nuns. Being a master of strategy, Vincent 
“secularized” the exterior of his disciples; he refused them vows, he deprived 
them of all costume and customs indicative of the cloister; not until vic- 
tory was his did he allow the interior life to dictate the exterior dress and 
conventions. “Your monasteries,” said St. Vincent to them, ‘“‘are the houses 
of the sick.” His tilt with a narrow-minded tradition released new spiritual 
energies, for which society must be ever grateful. 

The author has some sad tales, but true, about the clergy; there is no 
attempt to whitewash, no effort to veil the lamentable scandals of the day, 
for if the reader is left in ignorance “how can he possibly appreciate the great- 
ness of the work accomplished and the merit of the men who undertook it.” 

“Hunger for benefices” and consideration of the priesthood as the “easiest 
of professions” had filled the ranks of the clergy with the “dregs of the 
people.” In one diocese alone, “nearly 7000 priests had forgotten the vow 
taken when they were ordained subdeacon!” Coste accepts this large num- 
ber—but granting some exaggeration what an indictment of the “soft pro- 
fession” notion as well as the morals of the clergy; and what a sad contrast 
to the lives of many Jansenists “who were models of piety, chastity, mortifica- 
tion and charity” (Vol. III, p. 167). If we must single out Vincent’s crown- 
ing glory, without hesitation we offer his work for the priesthood ; the organ- 
ization of his army, the Congregation of the Mission, which was his laboratory 
for his reforms (Vol. I, Ch. XXI-Vol. II, Ch. XXVIII) ; his labors for semi- 
nary life (Vol. II, Ch. XXX); his battle to preserve the Faithful, clergy 
and episcopacy from the errors of Jansenism (Vol. III, Chs. XLIX-LII). 
It will be well to note the birth of seminaries in France: “The year 1642 
marks the beginning of the movement that was to give rise... to the 
establishment of ecclesiastical seminaries in the form in which we now know 
them” (Vol. II, p. 177). True, others had preceded Vincent’s but they 
had not survived infancy; France waited 80 years for a stabilized method 
of selection and preparation of ordinands. Yet it would be wrong to suppose 
the Tridentine ideal had been realized since required residence at a seminary 
and an approved course of theology were still fond hopes. A seminary with- 
out theology appears to be an empty boast today, but morals come before 
knowledge. Moreover, it was no easy task to supersede the universities in 
the field of sacred sciences. A week before his death (1660), sums up the 
progress made: “So, then, St. Nicholas [seminary] is the most useful and 
we should aim at that, or at least strive to imitate them. You know that 
scholastic philosophy and theology is never taught there, only lessons in moral 
theology and practical matters.” Little wonder, for some “priests heard 
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confessions without knowing the formula,” “began the Mass with the Pater 
Noster,” and “administered the sacraments” as they fancied. 

In Volume III we shall find a judicious treatment of Jansenism with the 
proper emphasis on Vincent, who was termed “one of the most dangerous 
enemies which the disciples of Augustine have had.” I would suggest transfer 
of these excellent chapters (XXXIX, XLI-XLIII) to Vol. II as a sequel to 
his labors for the priesthood. The struggle between Jansen and our saint for 
the conquest of Catholic France was decided in the year 1642, when Urban 
VIII condemned “Augustinus” and Vincent had firmly established his army 
of disciples and his seminaries. Jansen had captured the universities, his 
disciples had caught the fancy of the people by their lives; it only remained to 
control a company of priests. Vincent’s was selected. This bit of strategy 
explains why that charming apostle of Jansen, the Abbé de Saint-Cyran 
was eager to render “a good turn” to Vincent’s house and willing to submit 
to “a number of things in your institute which I think are reprehensible.” 
“For the prominent part which he played in securing the condemnation of 
their doctrines,” our saint won the lasting hatred of the Jansenists and a high 
place in the catalogue of the heroic figures in Post-Reformation history. 

There are a thousand other events, episodes and triumphs in Vincent's 
life, carefully selected and superbly appraised by the author, indeed, the 
magnitude of his manifold activities accounts for the length of the biog- 
raphy. Every chapter, like each touch of the painter’s brush, adds to the 
completeness of the portrait; one will notice a timely and proper shift in 
the emphasis of the salient factors of his labors and the master’s use of the 
incidental, but never at the expense of the essential. 

With considerable temerity I suggest two more changes in the order of 
the chapters: the transfer of Ch. XIII, V. I, which considers the reform of 
the clergy and is sandwiched in between chapters on the Confraternities, to 
V. II, where it would make an excellent preface to the chapters on the Priest- 
hood; and the combining of Chs. VII and XXXVII of Vols. I and III 
respectively, for the separation has introduced some repetition. 

Maynard, author of the longest biography of St. Vincent, was more than 
pleased with the last edition (1874) of his work; he considered it the last 
word on the saint and did not hesitate to express his convictions. “It is all 
there,” he remarks, “harvest and gleaning, the whole work is done and for 
all, and nothing of any importance and value will be discovered in the fu- 
ture.” In honoring Coste’s monumental work with the Grand Prix Gobart 
as the outstanding biography of the year (1934), the French Academy has 
judged Maynard’s words a better prophecy than a critique; they make a fit- 


ting final word on these volumes. 
W. L. Lucey, S.J. 
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Russia, YOUTH AND THE PresENT-Day Wor.p. By Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams, M.D. Illustrated with photographs. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc. Pp. xxii, 268. $2.50. 


THE CRuciFIxION oF Liperty. By Alexander Kerensky. New York: The 
John Day Company. Pp. 406. $2.75. 


NazisM: AN ASSAULT ON CIVILIZATION. New York: Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas. Pp. xii, 313. $2.50. 


Crisis GOVERNMENT. By Lindsay Rogers. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc. Pp. 166. $1.75. 


THE Wor~p since 1914. By Walter C. Langsam, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 723. $4.00. 


These five books do not give any encouragement to those Liberals who 
once so confidently believed in the steady progress of man’s evolution toward 
a more perfect society based upon a wholly natural perfectibility. They are, 
rather, bitter evidence of man’s mounting greed, materialistic imperialism and 
enslavement of other men. Williams seeks to glorify the Bolshevik mon- 
strosity; Kerensky accuses the same Bolsheviks as crucifiers of liberty; nine- 
teen authors combine in an attack on the Nazi insanity; Rogers makes a 
plea for democratic government but hardly proves his case; while Langsam, 
reviewing world history since the outbreak of the war, shows the perpetual 
squabble for military equality, for territorial expansion and for markets of 
trade. 

Amid the welter of nonsense and blasphemy with which Dr. Williams has 
cluttered his pages, there are a few scattered grains of sense. He is a sharp- 
ly critical although pessimistic observer of the modern scene, exposing 
malignant sores on the body politic. His atheistic naturalism and commu- 
nistic propaganda, however, offer no cure but furnish, rather, a virus for worse 
disease. The doctor likes to refer to newspapers and books in support of his 
views, yet newspapers under Moscow date lines and coming from the Com- 
munists could be quoted more often against him, while writers such as Wn. 
H. Chamberlin, N. Berdyaev, James Walsh and W. Gurian who go to the 
reality and fundamentals of Soviet philosophy and sociology, provide far 
better reading than the obfuscations and falsehoods of Dr. Williams. If the 
author is sincere he should ask James Abbe to supply the photographs for 
illustration of Russian life, but they would be entirely too embarrassing for 


the doctor. 
“It was Liberty they [the Bolsheviks] crucified on the cross of civil war, 
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Liberty, gained by the people of Russia at a terrible price, after a century of 
heroic struggle” (p. 296). “On Oct. 25, 1917, liberty in Russia and the 
liberty of Russia were crucified on the cross of civil war” (p. 393). These 
quotations explain the title Alexander Kerensky has given to his book. 

To destroy the picture of an “ideal U. S. S. R. created by the imagina- 
tion of the Westerners in their longing for a new and equitable social order” 
(p. 340) and “to influence the minds and, above all, the wills of my con- 
temporaries ...in the direction of the fight for freedom, viribus unitis of the 
whole European democracy...” (p. 405), this book has been written. For 
as the author says: ““The question of the equality of all citizens before the 
law, of the rights of man to individual liberty and free labor, the sanctity 
of life itself—this is no longer a Russian question, but one which has be- 
come universal” (p. 405). 

To refute the lies and deceitful inventions of Bolshevik historians he re- 
views the history of Russia for the past fifty years, with its political, social 
and economic advance stopped by the Red terror. When he speaks of more 
recent times he puts responsibility for Russia’s calamity upon Czar Nicholas 
II and denounces as a German agent the monk Rasputin. Wm. H. Cham- 
berlin, in his latest volume on the Russian revolution, supports Kerensky in 
declaring that the revolution came of its own accord, out of the collapse 
of Czardom. 

Kerensky is modest in depicting his own role, calling his position “an his- 
torical accident.”’ He believes in nationalization of land (p. 90), tyran- 
nicide under certain conditions (p. 101), and regicide as well (p. 178). His 
great mistake, he declares, was in helping the Allies by seeking to continue 
the war on Germany’s eastern front instead of concentrating attention upon 
the internal situation and fighting Lenin’s defeatist propaganda. He is bitter 
toward the Allies for supporting rebellion against his Provisional Govern- 
ment... “in international matters there is as yet no room for gentlemanly 
behaviour” (p. 360). 

Alexander Kerensky has written a book for popular appeal and it has the 
faults of that type. Many significant quotations are given without sources 
being indicated. There is no bibliography nor any index which would be 
helpful because of the numerous names occurring throughout the pages. 

The combined attack of nineteen writers upon Nazism is of very uneven 
merit. Some show themselves to be as prejudiced and intolerant as the 
doctrine and practice they condemn. Many of the articles are weakened 
and cheapened by faulty logic, gross superlatives, useless repetitions, and an 
extremely subjective view-point. A few, such as those by Ludwig Lore 
and John Haynes Holmes, manifest a decided pro-Bolshevik sentiment. Those 
old favorite words of the ignorant, “medievalism” and “Middle Ages” are 
used by some in denouncing Nazi tactics. Few seem to realize that things 
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they most condemn in Hitler and his followers are devices that the Nazis 
have copied from their masters in cruelty, the Communists. Some, in de- 
nouncing Nazi terrorism, seem never to have heard of current events in 
Russia and Mexico, so sweeping are their statements about Hitlerism. It is 
ignorant to call Hitler a Roman Catholic as Dorothy Thompson does. He 
has put himself out of the Church. It is an error to call Goering a Catholic 
as Miriam Beard does. Although some of the articles exhibit, in part, sound 
judgment and criticism, yet not one gives a really outstanding exposition of 
the Nazi frenzy or the Hitler phenomenon. Most of them leave an impres- 
sion of having been written in careless haste for the propaganda value of the 
moment. 

Rogers has written about government, “not monetary theory, public finance 
or agricultural objectives.” His chief point is to prove “that democratic in- 
stitutions (notably the American) while keeping the representative prin- 
ciple intact, are nevertheless able to govern with complete effectiveness and 
at the same time to avoid penalizing dissent and ruling by the sword” (p. 
159). His proof, at least for America, would seem to demand Constitutional 
reforms which would not be amendments but essential changes. 

In searching analysis he discusses dictatorship as manifested in Russia, 
Germany and Italy; the new statesmanship of candor and explanation to the 
electorate; the new diplomacy of conferences and why it so often fails; the 
necessarily increasing governmental reliance upon experts; the civil service 
and permanent petty government officials; the connection between government 
and economic planning; international anarchy and its causes. 

In the American New Deal the great dissonant factor is that “capitalists 
are expected to act as if they were not capitalists—that is, voluntarily to limit 
their profits for the general good” (p. 161). He foretells that they will go 
“for relief to the Great Healer—the judiciary” (p. 119). In spite of the 
almost daily shift in scenery in the rapidly changing drama of modern 
events there is much in this book that will be of value even for the new 
scenes and the new actors that will come. 

“Crisis Government” is a small book but an unusually thoughtful one. 
What Lindsay Rogers says in a few pointed and succinct phrases, another 
writer might expand into paragraphs or even chapters. The term, “Crisis 
Government” he says is “a brief and accurate description of the ensemble 
of post-war political manifestations, both democratic and dictatorial” (p. 7). 

In a clear, simple style that is yet colorful without being in any way 
journalistic, Walter Langsam gives what is, on the whole, an orderly and 
objective presentation of the complex world scene in the crowded years from 
1914 to the close of 1932. There seems to be an occasional anti-Catholic 
bias as, for example, when he speaks of the Church in Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia. He makes a careless error (p. 421) in calling the late Msgr. Seipel 
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of Austria, a Jesuit. Mr. Langsam has done good work in giving a fine 
panoramic view of this critical period. There is a lengthy bibliography for 


each chapter and an index. 
WituuaM F. Ryan, S.J. 


THE KIncpoM OF THE CrusADERS. By Dana Carleton Munro. New York: 
D. Appleton Century Co. Pp. 225. $2.50. 


Tue STREAM oF History. By Geoffrey Parsons. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 620. $3.00. 


These two books are as far apart as books printed in the same type can well 
be. Munro’s study of one phase of the history of the Crusades, the origin, 
growth and downfall of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, is a model of the 
scholarly method of building a book securely on the available sources and 
of extracting from them every significant fact; the book by Parsons is a 
crude re-hash of the worst lies, absurdities, puerilities, and inanities which 
Herbert George Wells poured out on Nordic man in his “Outline of His- 
tory.” The same naive faith in Darwinian evolution, in progress, in de- 
preciation of the Roman empire, in misunderstanding the Catholic Church, 
which was the driving force of Wells, reappears in Parsons. There is only 
one point in which we notice that Parsons falls short of Wells, the point of 
style. While Wells writes vividly, Parsons riots in adjectives and in general 
does no honor to the language of More and Chaucer and Newman. A few 
sample sentences from the “Stream of History” may serve to determine the 
author’s qualifications for writing history. “The foundation laid down by 
Darwin has not been shaken by criticism” (p. 61). “The intellectual growth 
of the Western world ceased under the rule of Rome and was not revived 
till the Renaissance and the rise of modern science” (p. 298). “Charlemagne 
was born a Teuton and he remained a Teuton in every custom, disdaining 
Roman splendor” (p. 342). “Why Scotland turned Protestant and became 
a loyal part of the kingdom, and Ireland remained Catholic and unrecon- 
ciled, is one of those mysteries of race and climate and what not else in 
which history abounds” (p. 450). 

In “The Kingdom of the Crusaders” Munro gives us the results of half 
a lifetime’s research on the subject. The book as we have it is but a frag- 
ment of a magnum opus which he was on the point of starting when he 
died still in the prime of his powers. The first chapter which tells us of the 
land and its inhabitants fittingly sets before us the physical background of 
the study. Next we are introduced to the conquest by successive Crusades, 
the establishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem and its varying fortunes in 
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peace and war till the final capture of the city by Saladin in 1187. The most 
interesting sections are those that deal with the relations of the Crusaders 
and the natives and the discriminating evaluation of the results achieved by 
the Crusades in the way of military knowledge and general cultural con- 
tacts. Munro thinks the cultural influences of the Crusades have in gen- 
eral received too much emphasis. The Christians of Western Europe had 
some original ideas of their own, one of which was going on a Crusade and 
setting up a kingdom in Jerusalem. Sometimes facts like these are so obvious 
that they escape the notice of historians but they do not cease to be rather 
large facts for all that. We may quarrel with a phrase or two in Munro’s 
book, such as the phrase about the “narrow inherited faith” of the Crusaders. 
But in the main, “The Kingdom of The Crusaders” deserves the highest 
praise for its exact adherence to the evidence extracted from the sources and 


even verified as far as possible by journeys to Syria. 
Atrrep G. Brickeg1, S.J. 
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